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‘COUNTY INSTITUTES IN DEC. 1862, AND JAN. 1863. | In this number is commenced a selection of short 
Centre: At Millheim, to commence on Wednesday De- | articles from the School Journals of the other States. 
cember 24 and continue 3 days. | This has been some time intended, and will hereafter 
York : At York, to commence Wednesday, December 24, | },,, kept up, as space shall serve. We have often 


end continue 3 days. & ; d 
Snyper: At Freeburg, to commence Thursday, Decem- | been gratified to see articles from this Journal ad- 
ber 25, and continue 3 days. mitted amongst the brighter jewels of our cotempo- 


Nortaumpertanp: At Northumberland, to commence | raries, and now feel free to present our readers with 
Monday, December 29, and continue 3 days. 


n occasional gem from abroad. 
Jerrerson: At Punxsutawny, to commence Monday, - mee “ ; g pe ° ” 
December 29, and continue 2 days. This practice, if general, would have the effect of 


WesTMORELAND : At Greensburg, to commence Monday, | broadening the educational base, and widening the 


December 29, and continue 3 days. scope of vision of those who occupy the platform of 
Pr cae dig -esny te Weeamsonce Tunsday, December | cheervance. It may and we hope will cause many a 
> . . 


SusqueHANNA—Co. Association, at New Milford, tocom- | Pennsylvania dollar note to find its way to the oth- 
mence January 2, and continue 2 days. er States and bring back much useful information to 
~~ -.e_________ 

DRAFTED TEACHERS. 

Up to the time when this number went to press, 
of the 800 common school Teachers estimated to 
have been drafted, two County Superintendents 
and three hundred and fifty-four Teachers had been 
discharged from the militia, under the order on the | 2°¥ and hereafter to be given, will afford a better 
subject issued by the Secretary of the War. idea of the merits and qualities of each. Both to- 

= gether, we hope, will induce every Teacher and 
THE LEWISTOWN SCHOOLS. working Director in the State who can afford the 

In this No. will be found a plain, practical and | luxury, to subscribe for one or more of these period- 

valuable report by Mr. Bates, as agent of the School | icals. 

Department, in relation to the schools of the county | ——____e 7 

seat of Mifflin. It is respectfully but earnestly com- EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 
mended to the consideration of the school Directors, Not only, however, does this Journal intend to 
the Trustees of the Academy, and the parents of the | borrow some of the light of its cotemporaries, oc- 
youth of the place. Its suggestions—or any other, | casionally, as just said ; it will also statedly chroni- 
calculated to unite all the educational efforts of the | cle such of the school matters of their respective 
Borough,—if adopted, cannot but have the most be- | States as shall seem to be of interest, while they 
neficent effect and redound to the credit of all par- | will admit of an interjected remark,—cautionary, in- 
ties toa movement so obviously necessary and proper. | structive, or hortatory to ourselves. There has been 

This is the first of a series of reports of local in- | too little information of this kind spread before the 
vestigation and for local educational improvement, | school men of this State. In addition to our own 
which we hope to continue, till the truth shall be | Home Educational Events, we require to know what 
brought home to every part of the State needing it. | is done and how they do it beyond our borders. 





our educational readers. 

In the October number, a list of the Educational 
Journals of the Union was presented, with a some- 
what free course of remark on their respective cha- 
racteristics, &c. The specimens of their contents, 
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We do not often brag in this State. It never was 
a Pennsylvania trait to boast. But, while we seek 
to know what others are effecting in the cause of 
human elevation, we are also willing that what we 
are here attempting shall be known and criticised. 
We invite other educational Journals to this work 
and this test. 
should be, as far as they may be without injarious 
restriction of State feelings and State efforts,— 
Amerieanized. Much can be done in this direction 
by a free interchange of educational news and thought, 
and experiment and result. Hereafter, this Journal 


will work in this spirit, also. 
til 


DISTRICT INSTITUTES—LIBRARIES, 


Once more it seems necessary to take up this sub- | 


It is one, at the present time, of engrossing 
It employs a portion of the time and en- 


ject. 
interest. 


gages much of the attention of all good teachers; | 


it is also becoming a regular standing subject of 
business in the Boards of Direction. Not only are 
Directors called on to fix the time and place of the 
meetings of the Institute, but, monthly, they receive 
the reports of its doings. This is all as it should 
be. It connects the Boards with their teachers, 
more intimately and more constantly than heretofore, 
—a state of things that cannot but be of the greatest 
advantage to the schools. 

A duty of the Board toward the Institute,—not 
legally obligatory, but in its performance most promi- 
sing of good effects, in the encouragement and pro- 


motion of its success as a teaching means,—is that | 


of aiding it by the purchase of proper apparatus, 
maps, charts, books, &c., for use during the sessions. 
In most well-governed and properly supplied dis- 
tricts, appliances of this kind will be found already 
on hand in one or other of the schools. In all such 
cases, it will only be necessary for the proper Board 
to place them at the use of the Institute ; by which, 
of course, they will be beneficially employed and 
properly cared for. 

But in many districts, such appliances may not be 
in the possession of the Board. Here, a small out- 
lay of the district funds to procure them, will be 


amongst the very best uses that can possibly be | 


made of the money. It should be given, not only to 
promote the success of the Institute, but for the 


reason that the same articles for the improvement of | 


the teachers, can also be employed in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in the schools. In this way, the 
establishment and proper supply of the Institute 
with apparatus, may be made vastly and directly to 
improve the schools. 

Another want of the Institute will soon be found 


to be,—“ An Institute Library” of works on educa- | 


tien. This of course cannot be procured at once.— 


But, if commenced by the teachers and encouraged | 


by the Board, it can soon be made to grow into res- 
pectable dimensions as to number, and to bear fruits 


It is time that our school systems , 
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in the increase of professional spirit and knowledge. 
In the larger towns, especially, such a library should 
forthwith be founded. 
7 eA 
THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The able reports on these Institutions, in this and 
the preceding number of the Journal, present a full 
and interesting view of their condition. Notwith- 
standing the obstacles to the rapid development of 
the Normal system of the State since the passage 
of the act of 1857,—encountered in the general pecu- 
niary derangement of 1857 and 1858, and the evils 
of the existing rebellion,—its progress is nearly all 
that could be wished for, and certainly is all that 
' could reasonably be calculated on, in the five years 
of itsexistence. Established as untried experiments 
under the most serious discouragements, and perse- 
vered in against unexpected and opposing cireum- 
stances,—these schools have maintained themselves, 
and retained a larger and more promising degree of 
public support than any of our other literary institu- 
tions. In the number of students, which is the mea 
sure of success in effecting the end of its creation, 
—the Normal School of the Second district has had 
a career Of unchecked prosperity. That of the 
Twelfth district also, though organized as a State in- 
stitution at a most gloomy period, is now vindicating, 
by its growing list of students and degree of publie 
confidence, the solidity of the plan and the vitality 
of the principles of the system. 
| Viewed both as they are, and as to their promises 
in the near future, there seems nothing now neces- 
sary to their full development as the training insti- 
tutions which the teaching profession requires, but 
| the work of Time—the finisher. State aid and pub- 

lic confidence, of course, are indispensable, and must 
| follow, each in its due season ;—but it is not to these 
that allusion is made, when the beneficent influences 
of a few years are invoked and relied on, to vindi- 
cate the plan and fractify it with rich results. 

These schools being, thus, in their present condi- 
tion, pronounced to be as fully successful and as 
promising of benefits to the State as any rational 
calculation of effects from causes could have pre- 
dicted,—it is not, hence, to be concluded that they 
are perfect in all their details. Neither does it fol- 
low that certain additions cannot be made to their 
working agency, which the more distant future is 
found to demand when its wants also are considered, 
and which may be applied not only without detri- 
ment, but even with advantage, to the present. 

Four things are required in the training of the 
youth who are intended to constitute the men and 
women of a vigorous, intelligent, free and christian 
community ; and in saying so, those things have been 
already stated,—they being Physical Trasning, In- 
tellectual Development, Sound Political Instruction, 
and Christian Culture. If these are admitted to 
| be the essential elements of Education, the powers 


{ 
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to impart them are also the essential elements in the 
functional character of the agents of education— 
the Teachers. Hence, they are also indispensable in 
the Professional School of the teacher ; and express 
specific provision for all these essential elements of 
the character of a citizen, must be made and found 
present in every institution for the preparation of | 
the teacher, or it fails of fulfilling its office, just in | 
proportion as it falls short of this measure of pro- 
fessional requirement. 


Looking into the condition of our State Normal 
Schools, as now officially reported, and measuring 
them by the standard just stated, it is found, that— 


In reference to Physical Exercise and Culture, 
they are much in advance of the colleges and other 
higher institutions of the land, and so well advanced 
and provided in this respect, as to be reliable and | 
safe to society. Gymnastics, calisthenics, games and 
exercises, are regularly resorted to and practised.— 
Instruction is also given in Physiology and the laws 
of Health, and a good degree of attention is paid to | 
posture and personal deportment,—without which | 
no abstract principles on this point are of much 
avail. On the whole, this department, though not 
completed in all its details, is recognized as indis- 
pensable, and rapidly becoming systematical and 
effective in the schools. 








Inreference to Intellectual Development, the fault, | 
if any, is, that undue stress is laid on this portion of | 
education. The quantity or degree of this division | 
of culture no one can object to. The quality or | 
kind (not the manner) of it, may possibly, in the 
course of more full experience, be found susceptible 
of improvement by a different order, or by substitu- 
tion. And even this is not certain; it is only a pro- 
bability arising from the fact, that the whole teach- | 
er’s course of intellectual training now in use, is of 
very recent adoption, without the advantage of much 
light from the past. It may, therefore, require mo- 
dification, as time shall test its fitness by its results. 
Still, judged by what we know of the wants of the 
student, and of the true principles of the science of 
education as far as verified, the intellectual depart- 
ment of these schools must be pronounced sufficient- 
ly satisfactory. 


In reference to Political Instruetion, neither in 
the reports that have been published, nor from any 
other source, does it appear that any systematic at- 
tention is devoted to this essential element in the 
education of the teachers of a free people. By po- 
litical instruction, of course, the dissemination of 
partizan politics is not meant. This, however, nei- 
ther exists nor is attempted; and it should not be 
tolerated under any circumstances. Instruction in 
the nature and form of our government, and of the 
other systems of government as calculated to throw 
light on and enhance the value of our own ;—in the 





historical origin and progress of that government; 


—in the constitution of the United States and of 
this State, with the main features of those of the 
other States of the Union ;—on the leading laws giv- 
ing organization and activity to the constitutions; 
—and in the rights and duties of citizens, and the 
nature and powers of the offices which citizens may 
be called on to discharge or obey,—these are the 
elements of political knowledge which are essential 


to the American citizen, and which the training 


schools of the American teacher must enable him to 
impart. Until this is provided for, those schools 
will remain imperfect ;—wanting one of their very 
essentials. 

It may be objected, that there is danger in confi- 
ding to any State institution, this kind of instruc- 
tion, which, from its very nature and the accidental 
bias of Instruction, is so liable to partizan abuse.— 
But the objector herein displays an oversight of the 
very foundation principle of our Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal system. In reference to State responsibility 
and State control, our Normal Schools are not State 
institutions, but the products of private enterprize, 


| controlled by private patrons or trustees, and sus- 


tained by private favor and preference. Hence it is, 
that even if diverged from the broad and common 
course of political instruction in general principles 
proper for them, into the narrow and crooked paths 
of party politics,—each would only be patronized 
by those yielding preference to the known tenets of 
its faculty ; and hence, again, correctively, would it 
result, that a partizanship found distasteful to and 
exclusive of a portion of the public, would soon, 
under the strong monition of self-interest, be aban- 
doned. For, as it is found that sectarian colleges 
attract and do justice to students of other denomi- 
nations, so would it result that Normal Schools with 
Professors even of decided political proclivities 
could do justice, in general political instruction, te 
students of all parties. 

We have no fears on this point ; and we expect, at 
no distant day, to see the course of instruction in our 
Normal Schools completed in this respect. Perhaps 
while only one or two were in operation, it was ex- 
pedient and proper not to include this branch; but 
now, when there is the certainty of such an increase 
of the number as to afford variety and opportunity 
for selection, according to taste in this regard,—the 
cause for hesitation has ceased. 

In reference to Christian Culture, also, there is a 
defect in our published Normal course. By this is 
not meant instruction in what is called Moral Sci- 
ence. Of that there is a sufficiency, and it is well 
imparted, But beyond, or above this and along with 
it, there must be Christian Culture and Worship.— 
No youth may be deprived,—guiltlessly on the part 
of the parent who sends him, or of the teacher who 
receives him, from home,—of what ought to be andin 
all christian families are, the opportunities of religi- 
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ous instruction and ordinances. The stated preach- 
ing of God’s Word, the study of His laws, and the 
inculcation of obedience thereto, are indispensable 
to the idea of true education. The study of the 
Evidences of Christianity from without itself, and of 
the nature of Conscience and Moral Science, is all 
right and profitable, when “ subordinated,”—(to use 
a term of the Moral Metaphysician,) to this founda- 
tion code. But without Christian Moral training, 
the study of natural or scientific morals will enable 
the Normal Schools to send forth graduates no bet- 
ter equipped for their great work, than the colleges 
and other institutions have done,—whose defects, as 
to teaching, it is their mission to supply. 

The mode of providing for this want in the Nor- 
mal course, will probably be, that of having a Chris- 
tian Minister as one of the Professors, who, to his 
duties as Chaplain and instructor in the elements of 
the Christian system, shall add such other branch of 
moral, mental or natural science, as his qualifications 
shall render proper. 

Here again, the objection of sectarianism may be 
raised in this connection, as that of partizan politics 
was supposed probable in reference to the elements 
of political science. But the reply is the same, mu- 
tatis mutandis ; and it is on this very point that the 
great beauty of our State Normal system most 
clearly appears. For, while that system keeps con- 
science entirely free from all State control, it per- 
mits no cold, rigid, State impartiality to drive all 
religion out of the schools, lest it might promote one 
creed or denomination to the detriment of the others ; 
—thus avoiding the vital objection to all purely 
State Normal Schools,—except, indeed, in lands 
where a State religion.is also enforced by law, 


Such then, are believed to be the sufficiencies and 
the insufliciencies of our Normal Schools ;—the suf- 
ficiencies being satisfactory arrangements for Physi- 
cal Training and Intellectual Development ; and the 
insufficiencies, a want of due provision for Political 
Instruction and Christian Culture. 





a@ man—that of the Christian gentleman—is at the 
head of each; and the spiritual welfare of the stu- 
dents is believed to be properly provided for, as far 
as human means avail. But times are changing; the 
schools are about to increase in number; the con- 
course of students will be greatly enlarged ; and the 
greater portion of the youth of the State will be en- 
trusted, before many years, to the care of the gradu- 
ates of these schools. The system, then, is to be 
completed in all its parts, and the course of instrue- 
tion to be brought fully up to the wants of the com- 
ing generation,—in these institutions which it is 
hoped are to last for ages and influence the charae- 


tes of unborn millions. 
ta Deh : 


PENMANSHIP, 

Mr. Bates’s able communication in this number, 
on the mode of acquiring a knowledge of crayon 
drawing, by teachers in their District Institutes,— 
has saved us the trouble of saying, under this head, 
much of what was intended, when the article in the 
November number was concluded. This point them 
seems to be sufficiently explained,—at least, to direct 
the teacher’s attention to linear drawing, and to 
remove the very prevalent notion that it cannot be 
acquired without a regular teacher and a systematic 
course of lessons under his special instruction. Thia 
being a mere imitation art, and as such, the things— 
lianes—to be imitated being all capable of presenta 
tion to the eye in a book,—there is no art more sua 
ceptible of acquisition from the book, without the 
aid of the living teacher. And this the more espe 
cially, if the book gives, in addition to the lines to 
be imitated, such brief but plain rules for their use 
and principles for their construction, as will facili- 
tate the process of imitation and of application to 
the end in view. Beyond question, the aid of a per- 
son skilful in the art is always desirable and will 
greatly facilitate the learner’s progress. What we 
wish, however, to say is, that it is not indispensable ; 
and hence that to insist upon a certain degree of 
skill in graphics and especially in writing, on the 


Up to this time, the two defects specified have | part of every teacher, is as reasonable as the knowl- 
perhaps not been productive of much, if any, injury. | edge itself is professionally desirable and generally 
As to political knowledge,—the whole American | advantageous, 


people, old and young, learned and unlearned, have 


In a former article it was stated, that the ability 


perhaps been compelled to acquire more knowledge | to present the figures of common objects to the eye 
of the political principles lying at the foundation of | on the slate or on paper,—was an invaluable acquisi- 


the government and of their rights, in the last two 
years, than in the preceeding twenty. The whole 
country has been to the school of experience in this 
branch,—sotospeak. There was, therefore, the less 
need for its formal inculcation in the schools. But 
the time has now arrived when this part of educa- 
tion can no longer be overlooked, if we are to con- 
tinue a nation. 

In regard to the other—that of Christian Culture, 
—both the schools in operation are for the present, 
and have been, in safe-hands. The highest type of 


| and pursuits in life. 





tion to those who exercised various other avocations 
It may now added that to the 
teacher, more than any other professional or non- 
professional character, a knowledge of graphics ia 
indispensable ;—meaning thereby,—as was before 
remarked,—not draw7ng, which includes shading, 
coloring, &c., but mere line or owé-line representa, 
tion. How often does he violate not only every 
principle of resemblance and even of proportion, in 
his blackboard presentation of letters and arithme- 
tical figures to his class ; and when he comes to at 
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tempt the figure of a leaf, a state, or an animal, lu- 
dicrous failure is generally the result. Yet what an 
opportunity of improving the aesthetic nature of 
his pupils is thus lost! Rather, what an actual in- 
jury is inflicted, through the eye, upon the feelings 
and ultimately on the whole character,—in that 
finer and therefore more easily deranged though 
most valuable trait of it, which comprises, or should 
eomprise, a ready perception and constant love for 
the beautiful. 


Instead of ignorance on this subject being toler- 





ated among teachers, and the general idea allowed | 
to prevail, that practical skill is not to be insisted | 
on,—the value of this art must be recognized and | 
its indispensableness as a professional qualification 
must be generally accnowledged, before the teacher 
shall be prepared to perform his full duty to society. 


Of course it is not expected that none shall re- 
eeive certificates unless they are finished graphists 
and faultless penmen. ‘This rule would admit very 
few, indeed. But it should and will soon be insist- 
ed, that no one shall be recognized as an applicant 
for examination, who has not turned some portion 
of attention to this essential branch. And, just in 
proportion to proficiency in this branch, should be 
the marking opposite “ writing” in the provisional 
eertificate ;—thoroughness meaning the degree of 
practical skill specified in the instructions of the 
School Department in the instructions on this point, 
in reference to the full professional certificate.— 
Here it may be objected, that very many persons, 
owing to what is called a nervous or other peculiar 
physical condition, are utterly incapable of becom- 
ing beautiful or even tolerable practical writers, 
much less accurate practical graphists. Granting 
this, however,—for it cannot to some extent be gain- 
said,-—is not granting the other proposition,—that 
they cannot acquire a knowledge of the principles 
involved in correct writing and accurate out-line 
drawing. They may never be able to execute beau- 
tifully, but they can qualify themselves to teach cor. 
rectly ; and in the absence of natural facility of 
execution, at least the power to train others to exe- 
cute should be exacted: this being one of the few 
cases in which a teacher may be able to cause others 
to do what he cannot perform himself. 


Coming back, in conclusion, to Penmanship pro- 
per,—it may be remarked that, while no particular 
system ought to be insisted on by the examining offi- 
cer, some one or other of the best systems of writ- 
ing now in use, should be expected to have been 
studied and practised by every applicant. The very 
fact that candidates know that they will be required 
to state and explain the system they prefer and pro- 
fess, will cause an examination of and practice in, 
at least one. Thus they will be compelled to that 
degree of thought on the subject and scientific 





practice, which the present loose mode of examina- 


tion can never produce. What the system preferred 
by each shall be, is of minor importance ; and this 
position requires no argument to establish its sound- 
ness,—for, that any system of any scientific pensman, 
is better than the hap-hazard practice and no- 
system-at-all mode of the person who forms letters 
without knowing why or caring how,—is self-evident. 

For young persons who are or intend to be teach- 
ers, the District Institute is just the place to im- 
prove in Penmanship. It is true that no branch is 
worse taught, generally, than this; yet it is also 
true, that there is none of which a few really skilful 
teachers are more generally or equally scattered 
over the State. Scarcely a district institute can be 
formed of as few, even, as six members, in which at 
least one member will not be found noted for good 
penmanship,—probably with scientific knowledge, 
also equal to his power of execution. The instruc- 
tions of such a person, sustained by the common de- 
sire of the members to pefect themselves in the 
branch, and the encouragement flowing from that 
rapid improvement whch earnest effort in a matter 
so simple, yet so useful and so pleasing, must yield, 
coupled with a consciousness of improvement also 


| in the method of teaching it,—cannot but give sue- 


cess. This mode of improvement, too, will not only 
have the advantage of being based on comparative- 
ly correct principles, but of introducing into the 
whole district the style of writing of its best pens- 
man. 

By all means, therefore, let penmanship become a 
regular portion of the exercises in the District lnsti- 
tutes, in addition to or connection with graphics. 

We have now concluded what has long been in 
our mind on this topic. The thoughts and concle- 
sions are submitted to the Teachers, Directors and 
Superintendents of the State,—with the unequivo- 
cal statement, that, unless shown in whole or in part 
to be unreasonable or unsound, they will be gradual- 
ly but persistently attempted to be carried into prae- 
tice. 

heh: OD 

EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNA.—NOV. 1862, 

Apvams: The Adams county Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its annnal meeting at Petersburg, on the 
29th, 30th and 3ist inst. 
more than ordinary profit. Reading essays and dis- 
cussion of educational topics constituted the main 
exercises. The association will meet again for two 
days at Bendersville, in February next. 

AvLecHeny: In nearly all the Districts visited, 
Institutes have been organized, which promise to be 
valuable auxiliaries in the cause. 

Armstrone: District Institutes will be organized 
in all the Districts. 
will enjoin professional reading. 

Beaver: Anexcellent brick school house has 
just been completed in Brighton twp. In Indepen- 
dent district, two new Union schoo! houses are being 


The session was one of 


In the boroughs the directors 
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built, and one in Rochester borough, which, when | 
completed, will be fine buildings. There are others 
being built in different parts of the county. 

Buiarr: District Institutes required by law, are 
cordially organized by the teachers wherever the | 
schools have commenced. 

Bucks: Notwithstanding the excitement of the 
times, constant improvement is made in educational 
matters. The directors and citizens of Haycock 
district have built a very superior two-story brick 
school house. In Rockhill, Springfield, Middleton 
and Southampton, elegant houses have also been | 
erected. The Pineville school, in charge of Jennie 
Strickler, closed with a public examination, witnes- | 
sed by an interested audience. The interest shown 
in this school by the parents and children, gave evi- 
dence that the labor of the teacher was fully appre- 
ciated. 

Cameron: The County Institute was held on the | 
28th October, at Shippen; though not largely at. | 
tended nor of long duration, the session was one of | 
profit. 

Centre: In the early part of October, at the | 





j 


closing exercises of Miss Lyon’s select school at Oak 
Hall, the pupils acquitted themselves well. The | 
teacher who has labored there for a year, has, by her | 
skill and energy, succeeded in effecting a reforma- | 
tion in a school which had been regarded unmanage- | 
able in many respects. The supply of teachers is 
adequate to the demand, though many are inexperi- | 
enced. ; 

Cuester: A Teachers’ Institute was held at 
West Chester, commencing ov Monday and ending 
on Friday evening. Notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the draft, the'teachers and friends of educa- 
tion turned out in force, and Horticultural Hail was | 
well filled. Lectures and discussions by eminent 
educators, formed the leading features of this Insti- 
tute. 

Criarion: The school term has been lengthened 
in several districts. Farmington district will have 
school this year. The wages of teachers will remain 
nearly the same. In Madison district they have been 
materially increased. 

Cuiinton: The Logansville Institute convened at | 
Logansville, October 30th, and continued three days. | 
Upwards of 30 teachers were present. Much good | 
accomplished. Prof. Bittle’s Normal School closed | 
this month ; it will open again next spring. | 

Cotumpia: The Greenwood Seminary and Colum- | 
bia Normal Institate, at Millville, opened November | 
3d, under the charge of T. M. Potts and J. B. Pat- 
ton. It is pleasantly situated, and possesses the re- 
quisites of a good school. 

Crawrorp: The session of the County Institute | 
at Townville was a complete success. The exercises 
were practical, the feeling good, and the impression | 
upon the community favorable. Last year the num- | 
ber of teachers in attendance was 40; at this one | 








there were over 100 present. The system is meeting 
with increased favor, and will be sustained by the 
people to the fullest extent. 

At a late meeting of the Board of Controllers of 
the common schools in Meadville, the colored child- 
ren were placed in the common schools, thus dis- 
pensing with the necessity of employing an extra 
teacher for them. The vote stood 7 to 4. 

DetawarE: The Teachers’ Institute met in the 
Court House at Media on the 6th inst. ; session two 
days. Lectures by the County Superintendent, Mr. 
Woodruff, Mr. Giffin, Profs. Wells and Bates, essays 
and discussions, formed the principal exercises.— 
Over 70 teachers in attendance, and the Institute 


| though short, was a succe-s, and all pleased with the 


exercises and associations. 

Erm: An unusually interesting, well conducted 
and effective Joint Institute, of Erie and Crawford, 
was held at Albion, commencing Nov. 4. Over 100 
teachers were in attendance. The exercises,—mainly 
conducted by County Superintendents Savage and 
Thompson, but participated in by several intelligent 


| citizens and prominent teachers,—were such as will 


make their mark. 

Juniata: It has been difficult, in some instances, 
to get the schools supplied with competent teachers. 
The demand for the army called off quite a number 
of teachers. 

The school directors of this (Mifflintown) borough 
have purchased of Mr. John Wright, six lots of 


ground, upon which they intend to erect a splendid 


building for school purposes. The project has long 
been in contemplation, owing to the unfitness of the 
old institution. We are glad that the scheme has 
come to a focus, and congratulate the “ young ideas” 
that ere long they will have a more comfortable place 
to “shoot.” 

Lawrence: The Lawrence Teachers’ Institute 
met in the Newcastle public school Hall on the 20th, 


| and continued in session five days. Profs. Bates, 


Black, Vincent, Rev. Mr. Kirk and Mr. Aken, fa 


'vored the Institute with instructive lectures, which, 


in addition to essays, discussion and music, rendered 
it a very profitable time. Over 100 teachers in at- 
tendance 

Lesanen: Not many of the teachers desire to 
be exempted from the draft. The captain, the two 
lieutenants, and the first sergeant of one of the com- 
panies from this county, are teachers. This pays 
better than teaching at present prices. 

Luzerne: The Luzerne Normal Institute, in Wyo- 
ming, in charge of G. & KE. R. Wolfe, gave a closing 
exhibition a short time ago. The exercises, consist- 
ing of orations, essays, colloquies and music, were 
well performed. 

McKean: The McKean County Institute com- 
menced its session on the 16th of October, and con- 
tinued until November 11th. The number in attend- 
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ance was not very large, yet the interest was good, Neither the sound policy of this division into sec- 
and much benefit realized. tions, nor the exclusive appropriateness of the topics 


Mercer: The County Institute was in session selected for each, are at this distance very apparent, 
from the 27th October to Nov. Ist. The first three, In.inois: A. M. Gow, Esq., senior editor of the 
days, the exercises were conducted with the assist- Illinois Teacher, has removed to Rock Island, where 
ance of teachers from the county. Prof. Thompson | he is to be addressed by Exchanges and correspon- 
of the North-western State Normal School, was pre- | dents of the Teacher. We notice that there is some 


sent two days. About 50 teachers were present | difficulty in making the necessary arrangements for 
| the next meeting of the Illinois State Association. 








dia drt Ean 


during the week. | 
Suturvan: The most successful six weeks Insti- | 
tute that was ever held in this county, has just been | 
Sixty-one female and 18 male teachers were | 
There is a continued improvement | 
A fine set of teachers are 


closed. 
in attendance. 
in educational matters. 
just coming on the stage of action. 

Tioga: The County Institute convened in the 
Chapel of the Mansfield Classical Seminary, on the | 
ilth inst., and continued four days. The County 
Superintendent was assisted by Profs. Coburn, 
Wightman, Wildman and N. D. Reynolds, Esq.— 
More than 200 teachers were in daily attendance.— 
The “drills” and lectures were thorough, and much | 
beneficial information was imparted to the teachers. 


Venanco: The Venango County Teachers’ As- 
sociation met at Cooperstown, October 27th. Ses- 
sion five days. About 60 teachers in attendance.— | 
Prof. Thompson, of the State Normal School, and | 
Superintendent Thompson, of Crawford county, ren- 
dered good assistance. The schools of Cooperstown 
have been graded, and the term extended to six | 
months, in charge of good teachers. 

Wasuinaton: Rey. D. IL. Riddle, D.D., has been | 
unanimously elected President of Jefferson College. 


2c 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 

Connecticut: The State Teachers’ Association 
held its tenth annual meeting at Waterbury, com- 
mencing on Thursday evening, October 30th, wine | 
continuing through the next day. Lectures on prac- 
tical educational topics, by prominent teachers of | 
the State,—each followed by a free discussion of the | 
subject of the lecture,—formed the main portion of | 
the business. At 11} o’clock, A. M., and 33 P. M. | 
the association was broken into two sectional meet- | 
ings, for the discussion or consideration of topics | 
deemed suitable to the members of each ;—section 
I being composed of “ teachers of higher grades of | 
schools,” and section II. of “teachers of lower | 
grades.” ‘The subjects of discussion by the first | 
were : “ How much time ought pupils to be required | 
to study, out of school hours?” “Ought more at- | 
tention to be given to Physical Training in schools ?” 
“ How many branches ought pupils to attend at one | 
time?” “Should prizes be offered in school?” In 
the second section, the subjects upon which the | 
members were instructed by lectures, were : “ Hints 
on teaching Geography ;”’ “Mental Arithmetic ;” 
“Object Lessons ;” and “ Reading.” 


' course. 


passed. 
persons, who, with the Governor and the President 


| of Education of ten members; 
| This Board holds not more than two meetings in 


It is to be hoped that the absence in the army of 
those who were relied on to manage the matter, will 
not cause the abandonment of the meeting. Our 
own experience has led to the conclusion, that reli- 
ance on the cause itself, and not on men, is the right 
Whenever educational meetings were call- 
ed in the usual course, and proper measures of pre- 
paration resorted to,—they generally succeeded, even 
during the past gloomy year, beyond the expecta- 
tions of those who tried the experiment. Let the 
friends not become alarmed or abandon their posts. 

Iowa: The Iowa School Journal and the lowa 
Instructor, have been united under the title of the 


| Iowa School Journal and Instructor, published at 
| Des Moines, under the auspices of the Iowa State 


Teachers’ Association. The former editor of the 
Journal, State Superintendent T. H. Benton, has en- 
tered the army as Colonel of the 29th Regiment of 
Iowa volunteers. We prophesy for the united period- 
ical increased support and efficiency, and to the 


| educational interests of the State great benefit, from 


the union. 

New Hampsnire: 
a system of public school supervision” has been 
The Governor and Council appoint eight 


A general law providing “ for 


of Dartmouth College, constitute a State Board 
each for five years. 


each year; directs the operations of the State Su- 
perintendent, whom it appoints annually ; and makes 
a report to the Legislature each year. The State 
Superintendent collects information,—observes the 
operation of the school laws,—and advises as to 
arrangement of districts, text-books, location and 
construction of school houses, apparatus, and the 
best methods of qualifying teachers. He also, with 
the assistance of the Secretary of State, prepares 
all forms; and is to diffuse information by corres- 
pondence, addresses, visitation, &c. He also appoints 
three Assistant Superintendents, te hold office 
five months (from Oct. 1,) annually. These are to 
instruct at Institutes, visit schools, and make an 
annual report. The State is also divided into five 
educational districts, in each of which a Normal In- 


| stitute shall annually be held, for not less than three 


weeks. The salary of the State Superintendent is 
$1500; that of the assistants $500, and the members 
of the Board of Education are to have their travel- 


‘ing expenses paid. 
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The one year term of the State Superintendent 
and the five months terms of the assistants, are the 
worst defects in this law. The subjection of the 
State Superintendent to a controlling Board, is also 
questionable. 


Ono: ‘The Educational Monthly for November, 
contains an able paper on the “character and ser- 
vices of Lorin Andrews, written by W. T. Cogges- 
hall and read before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Mt. Vernon in July, 1862. It is preceded 
by an elegant steel engraving of that great and 
good teacher and advocate of Education. He died 
as Colonel in the Ohio volunteers, in the latter part 
of the summer of 1861, from disease contracted by 
exposure in eamp. 


Vermont: “ Teachers’ Institutes for the counties 
of Franklin, Chittenden, Lamoille, Washington, 
Orleans, Calidonia and Essex, will be held as fol- 
lows, for 1862: at Fairfield, November 4, 5; West- 
ford, 7,8; Stowe, 11, 12; Calais, 14, 15; Glover, 
18,19; Waterford, 21, 22; Guildhall, 25, 26. 

“The Institutes will each continue in session dur- 


ing two days, with a lecture on the evening preced- | 


ing each and on the evening of the first day of the 
Institute. 
a.m. All friends of education are invited to attend, 
and as punctually as possible. 


The day sessions will begin at 9 o'clock, 


Clergymen are re- 


spectfully invited to give notice from their pulpits. | 


Town Superintendents, as co-agents of the State, 
are earnestly requested to notify teachers and urge 
their attendance, and also to notify clergymen.— 


Teachers are reminded that time spent by them in | 


attending the Institute of the county where they 
teach, is, by law, considered to be spent in the ser- 
vice of their schools, and so is not, in any sense, 


Lost. What character our common schools shall 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


But there is a great, almost a radical defect in the 
work. The figures or objects represented are not arranged 
progressively or methodically,—commencing at the simplest 
and proceeding gradually and scientifically to the more com- 
plicated and difficult. For instance, page 1 of number 1 has, 
as it should have, figures composed of straight lines, as a 
chair, a bench, a table, &c.; but page 5 of the same number 
1, has the difficult outline figures of a cock and hen with 
some shading ;—while in number 6 we find such simple 
straight line objects as a spear, a harrow, a music-stand, & 
This objectionable arrangement, or rather absence of all 
proper arrangement, detracts much from the utility of the 
work as a means of teaching linear drawing. 





If placed in 
the hands of the pupil to be copied from, in the order of the 
figures as presented, this defect will deprive him of the ad- 
vantage of progressive exercise and acquisition ; or, if used 
by a judicious teacher who realizes the necessity of progres- 


| sive practice, it unnecessarily imposes on him the labor of 


selecting the lessons or exercises, from day to day. 

The names of most of the objects are given, at the foot 
of each page, in script letter proper for copying, as an ex- 
ercise in writing. It is noticeable, however, not only that 
some of these names are not the most appropriate, but that 


| a few of them are incorrectly spelled. 


In the next edition we hope to see these defects remedied, 
and this little pupil’s friend—a friend to his hand, his eye, 
and his taste,—made as practically useful as it really is at- 
tractive and appropriate to the wants of the schools. 


Lectures ON Morat Science. Delivered before the Low- 
ell Institute, Boston. By Mark Hopkins, DD., LLD., 
President of Williams College, &e., &c. 12mo. 404 pages. 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 1862. 


This is one of the works on Moral Sctence, as it is called, 


with which the modern press teems. They usually come, 


| not from that noble and inestimable class of men, the work- 


leges. 


aim to impress upon the children of the State, is a | 


question of very apparent importance in these 
times,—so full of peril to our country.” 
J.T. Apams, Secretary. 


Hook Notices, 


State Drawine Books, in six parts ;—each part contain- 
ing 16 pages ;—12mo size. 
phia and Baltimore. 1862. 
This little work, of which we know neither the history 











| other of that which is within.’’ 


Fisher & Brother, Philadel- | 


nor the price, is very near being exactly what the schools | 


need, at the present time. 


Grapnics—linear drawing—is | 


rapidly becoming recognized, not only as the beginning 


as well asthe end of Penmanship, but as a necessity in 


the training of youth. These slate drawing-books con- | 


tain the rudiments of the art. The figures have evidently 


been prepared by a good artist ; the subjects are appropriate | 


and calculated to enlist the attention of children—from the 
outlines of the chair, the knife and fork, and the table, to 
those of the chained grey-hound, and the fox carrying off 
the chicken; and the prominent idea,—that of white out- 
lines on a d/ack surface—ts just what it ought to be, repre- 
senting pencil marks on a slate. 


ing christian ministry, who spend their time in doing the 
will of the fountain of moral light, as set forth in his de- 
clared law, but mostly from the Reverend Professors in Col- 
These, withdrawn from the every day world and the 
things of the earth as it is, soon soar to the stars; and, 
not satisfied with declaring moral truth as it is, they even 
venture to assign laws and limits to the counsels of the Most 
High. Singularly enough, this work opens with a fanciful 
parallel between Astronomy and Morals—‘‘ the one respect- 
ing the sources of that light which is from without,—the 
And that this is no mere 
opening flourish, is shown by the concluding remarks of the 
work, in which the ‘‘harmony of suns and planets,’’ is 
again contrasted with ‘‘the higher harmonies’’ of moral 
science. 

Now, while we do not object to, but on the contrary ad- 
mit the propriety of the study of our own moral nature in 
our colleges and higher schools, we do question the expedi- 
ency of attempting to reduce those laws of conscience which 
regulate our conduct to each other and to the deity, to the 
condition of a flat man-discovered and man-announced 
science; and then of teaching it as a certain and formaliz- 
ed science, as we do Geology or Grammar. We rather sus- 
pect that the presentation of this moral science in the 
strong light of the foreground of college life, with just 
enough of Revelation so modestly showing from the back- 
ground as not to shock the feelings of the young philoso- 
phers,—is just the main cause why our higher institutions 
We do not charge this design 
upon the author of this or of any other work on moral sci. 


turn out so many infidels. 
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ence. On the contrary, all we know of this class of writers 
and teachers are men of the best christian intentions. But, 
for ourselves, we would like to see more moral guidance for 
the youth of the land, drawn directly from the study and 
contemplation of that ‘‘ wise and good being’’ who is the au- 
thor of the ‘‘end from the beginning,’’ than from the re- 
flected light which can alone shine from those ‘‘ certain 
ends’’ for which the human constitution was made. Nor 
does it affect the question much, whether ‘‘an ultimate 
right’’ is the object sought by these philosophisings, or 
whether the truth is to be discovered by ascertaining the 
‘ends’ for which man was created. The danger is in the self- 
sufficiency engendered by either course. With this general 
eaution as to the effect of a too great use of works of this 
class, and with a protest against the new terms and the new 
use of old terms and phrases, with which the present gener- 
ation of moral metaphysicians seek to convey ideas not by | 





any means always new,—we can commend this book to the 
perusal of those who are curious in such disquisitions. It is 
the work of aclose and ingenious thinker, who has evident- 
ly read and compared much on his subject, and who de- 
scribes himself as one ‘‘ not agreeing with Paley,’’ but with 
‘*Kant and Coleridge.” 


Naw Evementary Ate@esra: In which the first princi- 
ples of Analysis are progressively developed and simpli- | 
fied. For Common Schools and Academies. By Bey. | 
Greenleaf, A.M., author of mathematical series. Third | 
electrotype edition. 12mo. 324 pages. Robert 8S. Davis 
& Co., Boston, 1862. Price 60 cents nett. ‘ 


The author states, that the improved condition of our | 





} 
| 
| 
| 


public schools enables pupils to complete their arithmetical | 
studies, before they are prepared for taking up the more ad- | 
vanced treaties on Algebra. This work has been therefore | 
provided to meet their wants; and, so far as we have been | 
enabled to examine it, the design has been effected. The | 
work is progressive, and regularly and deliberately so. Dach | 


division is enriched with very numerous cases of its proper 


elass ; so that the young algebraist is not hurried into the | 


higher departments of the work, before, by much and vari- 
ed practice in the preceding stages, he is fitted for dealing 
with greater difficulties. The first division, under the head 
of ‘‘ Definitions and Notation’’ is particularly full and satis- 
factory ; explaining and giving definitions to Sigus,) Alge- 
bratic Notation, Algebraic Expressions, Interpretation of 
Algebraic Expressions, Axioms and Algebraic Processes. 
The work will be well received, for its special purpose, by 
all who have been in the habit of using the more advanced 
and difficult Algebra of the same author; and in addition 
to this cause of welcome, its own merits should secure it 
very general favor. 





a ethical, | 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrissure, Dec., 1862. 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED TO DEC. 1, 1862. 





Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Chester, Pocopson, Wm. Regester, $38 40 
Delaware, Tinicum, Wm. Ward, 13 20 
Potter, Stewardson, Wm. Dykeman, 27 60 

ss Sylvania, Wm. Burleson, 20 80 
Sullivan, Laporte twp., P. E. Armstrong, 29 20 


Philadel’a,city, For 1862-3, Jas. McClintock, 44,000 00 
ceil Pa oa oe 
SERMON ON EDUCATION. 


To the Reverend Clergy of the State: 
GENTLEMEN: The Educational State Convention, which 


Was in session in Harrisburg last August, unanimously, 


adopted a resolution, ‘That Ministers of the Gospel through- 


out the State be requested to pfeach, on the first Sunday in 
December, 1862, a sermon on Popular Education.’ 

As the Convention adopted no means to make its wishes 
on the subject known to you, other than the publication of 
the minutes of its proceedings, I have taken the liberty, in 
this manner, to invited your attention to it. 

At all times the due training of the young is of great im- 
portance, and the relation to it of the Christian ministry is 
plain and intimate. In the present unhappy juncture of 
our national affairs,—regarding the future thro’ the uncer- 
tain light of the present,—this importance is vastly increas- 
ed, and the relation of your body to it seems to become in 
the same proportion nearer. 

The wishes of the Convention are therefore cordially com- 
mended to your favorable consideration, with the hope that 
you will simultaneously add your prayers to the Father of 
Light, that He will at this time especially bless the cause 
of general education, and so guide the efforts of all entrust- 
ed with its care, that the youth of the land may become 
Christian citizens of a once more united and prosperous Re 
public. Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tro. H. Burrowes. 
Supt. Com. Schools. 
DEPARTMENT OF Common ScuHoo.s, } 
Harrissure, Noy. 11, 1862. ) 
“oo 
FIFTH NORMAL SCHOOL DISTRICT. 

The Trustees of the ‘‘ Mansfield Classical Seminary,’’ at 
Mansfield in Tioga county, have applied to the Supperinten- 
dent of Common Schools to have that institution visisted 
and inspected, and if found sufficient, to have it recognized, 
under the Normal School Law of May 20, 1857, as the 


| State Normal School of the 5th district, composed of the 
| counties of Wyoming, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Bradford, 


Lycoming and Tioga. 
With the consent of the Governor of the State, the fol- 


| lowing gentlemen have been appointed to perform the duty 
| of inspection, viz: Hon. Geo. Smith, of Delaware ; Hon. 


A. L. Hayes, of Lancaster; Hon. Samuel Calvin, of Blair, 
and Dr. C. T. Bliss, of Bradford. 
The visitation and inspection will take place on Thursday 
| the 11th of December, 1862. 
The Superintendents of the counties composing the 5th 


} 


District, are expected and requested to attend at the same 

| time and place, to participate in the inspection, as enjoin- 

| ed by law. 

| ini 

| ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS, TEACHERS, CITIZENS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


| ANSWERS TO TEACHERS. 


50. Question: I entered into written agreement with 
' the Board to teach a certain school, the house for which 
was not then completed and the time for opening the school 
was therefore not inserted in the agreement; bnt it was 
verbally understood that it would be opened the first of No- 
vember. There being now a dispute between the Board and 
the builder of the house, concerning the cost, the proba- 
bility is there will be no school in it for months, and possi- 
| bly none this term. Can I recover my salary from the first 
| of November, or only from the opening of the school, if it 
| open at all ?— Teacher in Huntingdon co. 


ANSWER: In this case the salary will only be recovera- 
ble from the date of the actual opening of the school ;—be- 
cause, in the first place, the contingency or risk in reference 
to the time of opening was known to the teacher when he 
engaged the school, as is evidenced by the omission from 
the agreement of the date of the commencement of the 
term; and, in the second, because the postponement of the 
time of opening has not been caused by the act or neglect 
of the Board, but by a circumstance over which it seems 


to have had no control. 


51. Question: What methods of instruction are best 
adapted to awaken original investigation on the part of pu- 
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pils, and excite their interest in study ?—Teacher in West- 
moreland co. 

Answer: Well now, in spite of the writer's flattering 
vassertion,—that our knowledge and experience fully enable 
us to answer this question,—we must admit it to be beyond 
our power to afford the information desired, ‘‘in brief, and | 
yet to the point,’’ as he requests. Why, friend, the person 
‘who has awakened in another the spirit of original investi- | 
gation and excited his interest in study,—has, so to speak, | 
already educated him. To do this, is the great work of the 
teacher; and to tell how to do it, in a few words, is an 
utter impossibility. The plan that might suit one teacher 
would probably fail in the hands of another,—owing to dif- | 
ferences in temper, habits, capacity and acquirements. So, | 


the means adapted to one pupil would not succeed with an- 
other, for the same reasons. But if we were to venture on 
any brief rules toward the subject, it would be these. 1. | 
Study yourself thoroughly ; 2. Study your pupils individu. | 
ally ; 3. Study the principles which lie at the foundation 
of what is called the object method ; 4. Be awake your- | 
self and manifest an interest in whatever you do; 5. And 
then teach with all your might, in the fear of God and the 
love of man. 


52. Question: The school law requires the teacher to 
teach twenty days and attend a District Institute two days, 
for every month. Can he be compelled by the Directors to 
teach more,—say the calendar month with the Saturdays 
and Sundays omitted ; and if so, on what ground ?—Teach- | 
erin Westmoreland co., and Yoder District, Cambria co. 


Answer: The law being correctly stated in this ques- 
tion, the answer is, that the teacher cannot be compelled to | 
give more than the twenty-two days therein stated,—on any 
grounds. And even if the Legislature, in the amendment 
of last session, meant twenty-two days of actual teaching | 
in addition to two Saturday in the District Institute, (as it 
did not,) the adoption of the calendar month with the Sat- 
urdays and Sundays omitted, would violate this construc- 
tion of the law. For, in several of these months there are 
thirty-one days and in some of them only four Saturdays. 
These being deducted, leave twenty-three days for teaching, 
by this rule. This is clearly illegal, even according to the 
widest construction that can be given to the section. 

53. Question: Should the Teachers or the Board of 


Directors, furnish the necessary books for the Township In- 
stitute ?— Teacher in Westmoreland co. 


Answer: The institute is the teacher's school, and the 
teacher in this his school, like the pupil in his, furnishes | 
his own books. It is a great advance that the law causes 
each district to set apart two days each month for the pro- | 
fessional improvement of its teachers; and they should be | 
satisfied with this. Still, a liberal board that takes the cor- | 
rect view of its own relation to its teachers, and of the re- 
lation of the latter to the schools, will be willing to aid the 
institute in the matter of books, charts and other necessary 
@pparatus. 


ANSWERS TO CITIZENS. 

54. Question: A young man taught during part of 
the term and‘ also held a township office, was drafted, re- 
signed his office, settled up his affairs and left for parts un- 
known. The Directors then employed another. The former 
teacher saw that teachers were exempt, came back, and 
now claims the school. Which is entitled to it ?—Cuztezen | 
of Luzerne co. 

Answer: The Teacher last engaged, of course. And, 
even if the Board is weak enough to admit the other and 
then apply to have him discharged from the draft, this De- 
partment will not grant it, knowingly. Such a person is 
not fit to be a teacher ; yet the question is whether he is the 


right stuff for a soldier. 





ANSWERS TO DIRECTORS. 

55. Question: Has a teacher in a common school the 
right, after punishing a scholar, to send him to the erying- 
bench of the school; and thus to expose scholars to ridicule 
and degrade them in the estimation of their school-fellows? 
— Director in Wiconisco District, Dauphin co. 

Answer: If by the word ‘‘right’’ here used, is meant 
the power to expose to ridicule, it cannot be denied to ex- 
ist, since it is exercised, and there seems to be no prompt 
redress for the wrong thus inflicted in the name of right.— 
But if the true principles of discipline, as a most impor- 
tant part of the teacher’s duty, be duly considered and 
understood, as they should, there will be as little room fora 
‘‘erying bench’’ or any other instrument of torture im 
school, as there is justification for exposure to ridicule in 
any correct system of government. One penalty for one 
offence is enough ; and if the first ‘‘ punishing’ here allud- 
ed to, was corporal punishment,—which may have been pro- 


| per and deserved,—the addition to it of public and prolong- 


ed exposure and ridicule was calculated either cruelly and 
unnecessarily to lacerate the already wounded feelings ; or, 


| if obstinate, to harden them into that degree of insensibili- 


ty requisite for the criminal’s box in Court or the State 
Prison. Without knowing anything of the details of the facts 
in this ease, beyond what is above stated,—the practice is 
unhesitatingly disapproved. 

56. Question: Has a teacher the right to ‘‘ keep in’”’ 
scholars the whole recess at dinner time, for not getting 
their lessons ; and also in the evening, for the same failure ; 
and how long after dismissing school ?—Director in Wico- 
nisco District, Dauphin co. 

Answer: The right to keepin for lessons omitted, till 
the omitted lessons have been studied and recited, has never 
been successfully disputed,—though a few teachers desirous 
of leaving the school room as soon as possible and many 
unthinking parents, have raised objection to its exercise.— 
If appropriateness of punishments to offences is the proper 
guide in their selection, nothing can be more appropriate 
than this; for it is not only causing the omitted act of duty 
to be done, with as little suffering to the offender as possi- 
ble, but it is also causing him, in school and after school 
hours, to give the same portion of his time to the lesson, 
which should have been given at home and out of school 
hours. This is a kind of punishment, also, in the use of 
which the teacher should be sustained and not opposed by 
the parent ;—being not only inflicted to his own inconven- 
ience but for the good of the scholar, inasmuch as it causes 
him to keep up the connection of his studies. 


In regard to the length of time during which a pupil may 
be kept in,—the circumstances of the case must determine. 
As a general rule, the keeping in after dinner, should net 
be so long as to deprive the teacher and pupil of their meal ; 
and in the evening, it should cease soon enough to permit 
the scholar to reach home, in time to prevent alarm for his 
safety by the parent. There may be cases, however, in 
which, to avoid resort to other severer punishments and to 
convince the scholar that the teacher is in earnest, the keep- 
ing in during the whole dinner recess may be necessary and 
proper. In such cases, the objection—that the pupil may 


| be injured by going without his dinner—has little force.— 


Bxclusion from the table is something resorted to even in 
parental government ; and there is little danger of this de 
privation being so often inflicted by the teacher, as to be- 
come injurious to health of the pupil. 

57. Question: May teachers legally unite themselves 


with the Institute of another District and withdraw from 
their own, without the consent of their Board of Directors * 
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Director of Bristol twp., District, Bucks co. Also Chest | 


Dt., Cambria co. ; also Jackson Dt., Lebanon co. 
Answer: They may not; and they should not be per- 
mitted to do so, except in extreme cases,—such as that of 


the teacher of a school very distant from the others in the | 
district, separated by great natural impediments. All the | 


teachers of the same district should, if possible, unite in 
their own Institute, for the sake of uniformity in results, 
&. And in most districts the number is so small that the 


presence of all is necessary to constitute an effective body | 


and retain interest. 

58. Question: Have directors the legal right to dismiss 
a teacher from his school, for refusing to attend the Insti- 
tute of the district ?—Director of Bristol twp. District, 
Bucks co. Also Chest Dt., Cambria co. 

Answer: They have, and should doit. The two days 


each month for Institutes, are expressly set apart for that 


purpose ; andthe Board should see to it that they are de- | 


voted to it by the teachers. If not, it is a violation of law 
and of professional duty, for which the teacher may be dis- 
missed. 

00. Question: How much of each Saturday is to be 


spent in the exercises of the District Institute ?— Director 
4 Bristol twp. District, Bucks co. Also Wayne Dt., 
Mifflin co. 

Answer: Every alternate Saturday is the teacher’s day 
for school; and the same number of hours is to be given to 
its exercises as to those of any other school day ;—that is, 
one session in the fore and one in the afternoon—making 
about six hours. A couple of hours in the forenoon—or 
no meeting in the day time and a couple of hours in the 


evening of the two Institute Saturdays, will not satisfy the | 


law. 
60. Question: Have County Superintendents the right to 


annul a teacher's certificate for refusing to attend the Insti- | 


tutes ?—Director of Bristol twp. District, Bucks co. 
Answer: They have. Such refusal is a breach of the 
law and of professional duty, and the officer who grants 
the certificate may withdraw it from all who neglect a duty 
so plain, and refuse to attend to means so necessary and pro- 
motive of the improvement of the profession and the eleva- 


tion of the schools. If this refusal be not made known by | 


the proper Board, so that the certificate can be annulled at 


the time it occurs, the County Superintendent should de- | 


eline to renew the certificate, at the next examination. 


61. Question: A teacher refuses to attend the District 
Institute unless the Board will furnish him a conveyance to 
it,—the distance being four miles. In the agreement be- 
tween him and the Board one dollar is the penalty for non- 
attendance at the Institute, without a reasonable excuse.— 
what can the Board do in this case ?— Wayne District, 
Miffin co. 

Answer: The Board can enforce the law by deducting 
one dollar from the teacher’s monthly salary for every case 
of actual absence from the Institute during the month.— 
And if the teacher persist in refusal to attend for this or 
any other insufficient cause, the Board can and should dis- 


miss him from the school. The district will lose nothing in | 


parting with a teacher who cannot appreciate the liberality 


of the school law when it allows two days in each month for | 


the teacher’s improvement, and includes those days in the 
number paid for. The excuse that there is no conveyance 


to the Institute, is simply ridiculous. If it came from a | 
woman there would be some force in it,—at least to the ex- 
tent of acknowledging the hardship of the case and of excu- | 
sing her in bad weather ; but when little boys and little girls | 


ean walk daily two miles to and from school, the teacher 
who complains of four miles twice a month has mistaken his 


vocation. 
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| 62. Question: Have directors the right to confine 
} teachers to the same series of books in the Institute, as are 
| used in the schools of the district? — Wayne District, Mif- 
| fltn co. 

| Answer: The Board has the right to require the same 
series to be used in the Institute,—because this will make 
| the members more familiar with the books and actual stud- 
| ies of their pupils, and will enable the younger and more 
| inexperienced teachers to obtain explanations and aid in 
| difficult passages from those of greater experience and 
knowledge. But the Board should not prohibit the intro- 
duction and use of any other works, in addition to the 
series of the District, that the members may deem condu- 
cive to their own advancement ; for the reason, that teach- 
| ers who knows and can teach but one series and have not 
| proceeded in their own studies beyond the text-book in use, 
| will be of little real benefit to their pupils. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
\ 
H 
| 
| 


| 
63. Question: The school tax duplicate was placed in 


the hands of A. B. for collection, with a warrant to him 
| as collector. A. B. was drafted and the duplicate, by reso- 
| lution of the Board, put in the hands of C. D. for collection. 
Is the warrant issued to A. B. good to C. D. ?—Susque- 
hanna District, Juniata co. 

ANSWER: It is not, noris the bond of A. B. binding om 
C.D. The amount collected by A. B. up to the time he 
returned the duplicate is to be ascertained and paid over 
to the Board by him. Then the duplicate is to be given to 
C. D. for the collection of the balance,—he first having 
given a new Bond to secure it, and received a new warrant to 


collect the balance. 


64. Question: Is Thanksgiving day a holiday ; and if 
schools are closed on that day, is the teacher to be allowed 
| for it as one of his twenty days of teaching, which consti- 
tute a school month? Also, if one Teacher keep school on 
Thanksgiving day and the others do not, is the one who had 
his school open to be allowed one day more than the others 
who closed their schools ?—Bath Dist., Northampton co. 


Answer: Thanksgiving days and days for fasting and 
prayer, whether ordered by the Governor of this State or 
by the President of the United States, are to be observ- 
ed as holidays by all the schools; and such days are not to 
be deducted from the teacher’s month, but are to be allow- 


| ed as if the schools had been in operation. 

| If any teacher has shown so little respect for propriety 
and the constituted authorities, as to keep school on a pub- 
lic Thanksgiving or a Fast day, he is not to have any ad- 
vantage from this improper proceeding. He is not to count 
it as an extra day’s work, beyond the number allowed to his 
fellow teachers who closed their schools. In such case they 
are to be allowed for it, as if their schools had been open, 
and he is to be allowed no more. The only question is, 
whether a person so regardless of the proprieties of life and 
the constituted authorities, should be permitted to teach 
at all. 





Heports of the Graveling Agent. 








THE SCHOOLS OF LEWISTOWN. 
Neither the common schools of the borough nor 
| the academy were in session at the time of our visit 
to attend the County Institute; but we took ocea- 


sion to examine the buildings, and to make such in- 
5 


| quiries respecting the teacher and the management 
| of the schools, as would satisfy us of their condition. 

In the common schools there is a partial system 
‘of grading, though incomplete. The principal ob- 
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stacle in the way of a full and satisfactory system 
of grading, seems to be the want of a suitable build- 
ing. ‘The one in which the principal school is now 
taught, though more neatly kept and more sensibly 
seated than many school edifices of far greater cost 
and pretentions, is too small and inconvenient to be 
at all commensurate with the public school necessi- 
ties of so old and large a place as Lewistown. 

Could a suitable building be secured, a thorough 
system of grading be adopted, and a skillful and ex- 
perienced teacher be placed at the head of the 
schools to teach the most advanced department and 
have the general superintendance of all the minor 
grades, the influence would no doubt be felt in at- 
tracting a greater number and more advanced pu- 
pils, in securing the attention and interest of par- 
ents, in greatly improving the quality of the instruc- 
tion, and in elevating in a corresponding degree the 
grade of scholarship. 

Tue County AcapEmy. 

The Academy building is very pleasantly located 
apon tolerably commodious grounds. It is two stor- 
ies in height with a wing extending back beyond the 
main part. The lower story of the main part is di- 
vided into two very good school rooms, while the 
upper story and the wing are cut up into rooms for 
the use of a family and for dormitories. The furni- 
ture of the school rooms is very badly arranged, and 
of the most inferior quality. Properly refitted and 


refurnished, these rooms would be very convenient | 


and agreeable for any grade of school. 

From enquiries made respecting its past history, 
it appears, that it has of late had only moderate pa- 
tronage. It has been the custom to admit pupils 


who were pursuing the elements of common English | 


branches,— Reading, Spelling, Arithmetic, Grammar 
and Geography, and even those in the primary de- 
partment, together with those pursuing a more ad- 
vanced course, embracing, in addition to the higher 
English branches, the ancient and modern languages, 
The number in attendance being small, and the 
charges for tuition moderate, it becomes impractica- 


ble to employ a sufficient number of teachers to | 


give instruction in each of these several grades, so 
that a single teacher is obliged to fritter away his 
time between primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
academic grades of teaching. 


teacher in the academy has perhaps little fragments 
of classes in these same readers. 


It would seem then from this view of the case, 
that, if there could be a union of these educational 
forces and a more systematic division of labor, the 
results would be greatly multiplied. The Legisla- 
ture at its last session, entertaining this opinion, and 
believing that there was much capital invested and 
much teaching force employed throughout the State, 
that were not yielding fall results, passed the fol- 
lowing act: 





Be it Enacted, &c.: That the trustees of any aca- 
demy, or seminary, in this Commonwealth, which re- 
ceived money or land therefrom, for educational pur- 
| poses, are hereby authorized and empowered to con- 
vey, by deed of not less than two-thirds of their 
number, to be approved by the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, all the real estate, 
buildings, property, and funds of, or belonging 
thereto, to the board of directors and their succes- 
sors in office, of the common schools of the district 
in which the main building thereof may be situated, 
to be used and applied by said directors for the pur- 
poses of common school education therein, and for 
no other purpose: Provided, That when a high 
common school shall have been established therein, 
by means of said property, the citizens of the county 
within which such district is situated, shall have the 
right to have their sons and daughters admitted into 
such high school, if duly qualified, on paying to the 
Treasurer of said district the same rate of tuition 
for each, which it shall annually cost said district, 

per student, to keep said high school in operation, 

without adding anything thereto for the use of the 
' building. [See Digest, page 101. 





Could a transfer be made of this academy proper- 
ty, in conformity to the spirit of the provisions of 
this act, there could then be established : 

1. A public high school into which should be ad- 
mitted all the pupils of the academy, who have made 
sufficient progress to pursue advantageously the 
branches of the high school course ; and all pupils 
in the common schools who are found, at the yearly 
or semi-yearly examinations, to be sufficiently ad- 
vanced: for this course; also pupils from any part 
of the county who might seek entrance, whose grade 
of scholarship was equal to the requirements for en- 
trance for the regular members of the school. This 
would make the high school of higher grade really 
than the academy now is, and would require for 


| the Principal the services of a man of skill as an 


It appears, too, that there is a demand in the com- | 


mon schools for instruction in some of the higher 
English branches. ‘There are, for example, one or 
two pupils in each of the common schools who de- 
sire to study algebra. ‘There are perhaps as many 
more in the academy pursuing the same branch.— 
Here then is a class in a particular study broken up 
into three or four fragments, and as many teachers 
hurrying through and neglecting other branches to 
get time to give instruction in this. At the same 
time that the teachers in the common schools are 
teaching classes in the third and fourth readers, the 


instructor, and ability in superintending and putting 
in operation a graded system of schools. 

2. One or more grammar schools, into which the 
pupils in the academy of this grade of scholarship 
could be admitted, also the scholars of this grade 
from the common schools. The amount of attain- 
ments necessary for entrance into this department 
should also be fixed, and yearly or semi-yearly ex- 
aminations should also be held for the transfer of 
pupils to this grade. 

3. One or more primary schools for the instrac- 
tion of all the pupils of whatever age that belong 
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to this grade. Promotions should be made in this 
as in each of the others, by examination. A suita- 
ble board for conducting these examinations for pro- 
motion would be the Principal of the High School, 
the Secretary of the School Board and the County 
Superintendent ; and on the recommendation of this 
board, the Board of Directors could take final ac_ 
tion. 

By such an arrangement, the academic department 
would be organizod on a broader and more perma- 
nent basis than now; the principal of this depart- 
ment would be more liberally and regularly paid ; and 
every pupil in the town who showed the ability and 
the disposition to learn, would have the privilege of 
passing through the several grades, and receiving a 


thorough and liberal culture ;—such culture as | 


would be highly creditable and truly valuable for 
any town to afford to all its children. 

Attention has been thus minutely called to this 
case, in the hope, that the wise and judicious action 
of the Legislature may commend itself to the judg- 
ment of the proper authorities, and result in corres- 
ponding action on their part. 


November, 1862. S. P. Bates. 





> * o ° 
Original Communications. 
HOW TO CONDUCT DISTRICT INSTITUTES, 

DRawina. 

Few teachers understand well the art of drawing, 
though really few branches are of more value to 
them in the practice of their profession. The power 
of illustration is but very imperfectly understood, 
especially in primary instruction, and in teaching 
the elements of the sciences. 





Macaulay, in that whimsical but elaborate essay | 


on Milton, says: “ Logicians may reason about ab- 
stractions; but the great mass of mankind can 
never feel an interest in them. They must have im- 
ages.” The truth of this principle is confirmed by 
divine wisdom, as revealed to us in the teachings of 
Christ. The mass of his teachings was in parables, 
in the application of the habits of plants and ani- 
mals and familiar laws in nature, to the illustration 
of the divine government, and the christian life. 

We have introduced the blackboard into most of 
our schools ; but we have but just begun to under- 
stand its use, as an instrument for imparting instruc- 
tion. We use it, principally at present, for teach- 
ing practical arithmetic and the higher mathematics ; 
but its value in teaching Penmanship, Geography, 
Physiology, Botany, and in fact, the whole domain 
of Natural History, is but little realized. 

The most interesting and attractive instructor 
that I ever heard at a Teachers’ Institute, is the 
great naturalist, Agassiz. One readily understands 
what he says, and easily retains it. His success 
seems to be mainly attributable to two causes. In 
the first place, he tells what he wants to in remarka 





} 


| 


| most fruitful means of illustration. 





bly simple language, and in very few words; and in 
the second place, he has wonderful dexterity im 
drawing. Give him apiece of chalk and a black- 
board, and he will make extinct races live again. 

One of the plainest principles of mental philose- 
phy is, that knowledge, impressed upon the mind 
through two of the senses, is more lasting than that 
acquired through one. If, in addition to stating a 
principle, or describing an object, we can illustrate, 
or picture it to the eye, the conception is likely to 
be permanent. 


Sounds which address the ear are lost, and die 

In one short hour ; but that which strikes the eye 
Lives long upon the mind ; the faithful sight, 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light.# 

It will be seen from this principle, how great am 
advantage that teacher possesses who knows how to 
draw and sketch with facility. Illustration is the 
right arm of the teacher, and drawing is one of the 
Could teachers 
fully appreciate its value, and become expert in us- 
ing it, the pupil would be spared much precious time 
and fruitless effort. 

A portion of time may therefore be very profita- 

ly spent, at the District Institute, in learning to 
draw. If some one of the members is familiar with 
the subject, he can act as instructor, and give regu- 
lar lessons upon the blackboard. He should grade 
his exercises carefully, so that, beginning with the 
very simple, he may advance steadily, step by step, 
to the more difficult. Having arranged his lesson 
properly, he puts it neatly and systematically upon 


| the board, and gives his explanations respecting the 


manner of executing it. ‘The class then proceed to 
copy it into their books, and the instructor moves 
among them, giving more special directions. 

If the teachers composing the Institute are all 
alike ignorant of the art, then they must rely upon 
books, and exercise their ingenuity in learning 
without a teacher. I will endeavor to sketch a plan 
which will be found to be practicable, in such an 
emergency. 

Let each member provide himself with a blank 
drawing book, or if that cannot be secured, get two 
or three sheets of coarse drawing paper and fold 
them so as to make a book, the leaves of which are 
six by eight inches. Get also a set of drawing pen- 
cils of different degrees of hardness. Now, with a 
suitable drawing book as a guide, we are prepared 
for work. 

I have taken considerable pains to examine sev- 
eral books on this subject, designed for text-books. 
A work, republished in this country from Chambers’ 
Educational Course, by Barnes & Burr, of New 
York, is very good. ‘The matter is admirably grad- 
ed, and the objects to be sketched very judiciously 





* Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et qux 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator. 
Horace, De Arte PogerTica. 
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selected. The second part is devoted exclusively 
to perspective, and is treated quite elaborately. It 
is the best thing on elementary perspective that I 
have seen. 


A little work on Graphics, with accompanying 


plates by the late Rembrandt Peale, which I saw in | 


ase in the Philadelphia High School, is also very 
good. The precise method of drawing each object 
is very clearly and fully described. In this respect 
it has a decided advantage for a class drill without 


a teacher. The range of subjects, however, is very | 


limited ; far too much so for any thing like a com- 
plete course of culture. 

Fisher & Co., of Philadelphia, publish a set of 
plates, on a black ground, for slate and blackboard 
exercises, that are most admirably executed, and 
embrace a splendid variety of objects; but huddled 
and associated together in the most perfect confu- 
sion. ‘The designer of those plates could not have 
had any just conception of the practice of teaching. 


But, by far the best thing for the purpose indicat- | 


ed above, and indeed for beginners in any of our 
schools, is Melville’s Drawing Cards, published by 
Sheldon & Co., of New York. These are in three 
parts. Part first consists of a package of sixteen 


smal! cards, on black ground, very neatly executed, | 


and designed for exercises on the slate and the 


blackboard. These are excellent for practice by | 


small scholars, and will prove very serviceable in 
our ungraded schools for furnishing agreeable and 
nseful employment for such scholars, while the 
teacher is giving instruction to the more advanced 
pupils. 

The second part consists of five packages, each 
containing sixteen plates, very judiciously designed 
and graded for practice in the class. In each pack- 
age is a little pamphlet of six or eight pages, giving 
directions for the drawing of each object sketched 
upon the plates, making it easy for pupils to prac- 
tice without a teacher. These five packages I would 
recommend for use at the District Institute. 

Part third consists of a portfolio of twelve studies, 


each plate being some fifteen by eighteen inches, | 


comprising drawings of flowers, fruit, animals, and 
heads. These are intended for an advanced course 
in drawing, preparatory to sketching from nature. 

The class being now provided with books, pencils 
and appropriate copies, we are ready for the first 


lesson, Let some one be appointed as a leader, and | 
let him carefully prepare himself upon two or three | 
of the first lessons, so that he can go to the board | 
and mark it off into squares, corresponding to the | 


plates, and draw all the objects readily. Then let 
him explain all the principles involved, as he will 


find them set down in the pamphlet. Now let the | 
members copy the exercises into their books, while | 


the teacher examines and makes criticisms upon 
their work. If each member is supplied with these 


fore him. This exercise should not be continued 

too long, to make it tedious or wearisome. One 
| hour is probably sufficient time to devote to any one 
branch at a meeting. 

[ had designed to give afew of the elementary 
principles of drawing in this article; but already its 
length is beyond the original intention, and I shall 
only refer to two or three. 

To draw a straight line, we fix two points, and 
then join them, sketching it very lightly first, and 
retouching it. To draw a horizontal line, we fix two 
points at equal distances from the upper or lower 
edge of the paper, and join them. To draw a per- 
pendicular line, we establish two points at equal dis- 
tances from one side of the paper, and join them.— 
These exercises bring at once into use our judgment 
of proportion. To cultivate the habit of judging 
accurately, draw a straight line; then one that is 
one-half as long, one-third as long, two-fifths as 
long, &c. Then take a little slip of paper and meas- 
ure, so as to see how far you are from being accur- 
ate, and correct your errors. Draw a square, then 
a half square, quarter square, &c. These exercises 
) can be indefinitely varied. A curved line is always 
drawn by referring it to a straight line. Make a 
straight line by sketching light dots; fix the two 
points on it where the curve will cut it; half way 
| between the two points erect a perpendicular, and 
on that fix the deflexion of the curve. We then 
have the three points which determine the radius.— 
Now join these carefully with the curve, and we have 
established the general theory of curves. 

The straight line, the curve, and the proportions 
of figures, are the elements which should first occu- 
py the attention, and for perfecting the practice in 
these, much care and effort should be expended.— 
Perfection in the elements is the only sure basis of 
eminence in the more advanced stages of the art. 
But without entering further upon this subject we 
will refer the reader to the works mentioned above, 
| with the hope that this exercise may prove a prac- 


tical and useful one for the District Institute. 
November, 1862. S. P. B. 


— Se 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—NO. 5. 

Tue Unritep Srates: Three hundred years ago, 
this now pleasant country was a dismal wilderness,— 
| the habitation of wild beasts, and of savage men.— 
Now, how changed is all this. The solitary wigwam 
has given place to the stately mansion; the red- 
man’s village is succeeded by the populous city; 
the bark canoe, by the gigantic steamer, and the 
gloomy reign of indolence, rudeness, and ignorance, 
has been superseded by the triumph of industry, 
and all the arts of civilized life. 

For this we stand indebted to civil liberty; to 
preserve which, is a more noble ambition than Roman 
ever knew,—“ a more just glory than to enlarge our 
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dominion, or seek to build our advancement on the | school district drew its proportion of the whole sum 
degradation of others.” for its own school or schools. Thus the property 


In passing from our somewhat s ial dives of the town was made liable for the edueation of the 
p g 0 at superficial diges 


of the school statistics of the old world to those of 
the new, it will not be traveling too far for a remark, “ The same system, with various modifications, has 
to observe, that, the school systems of the United | gradually extended itself to most of the States in 
States are an offshoot of that liberty which was 
planted by the Pilgrim Fathers, on the sterile shores 
of New England. 

Deprive us of Liberty, and the advantages result- 
ing from our educational systems will be in vain.— 
Oppression breaks the spirits of men, and sinks them 
into gross and stupid ignorance. We know that, | 
when Demosthenes shook all Greece with the tor- | the appropriation of lands in each township for the 
rent of his eloquence, and when Cicero, in his sweet 
and flowing strains, swayed the Roman Senate,— | The grand leading features which underlie and 
Greece and Rome were free. Their Liberty is now form the principle frame work of our school systems, 
especially those of the Northern and Western States, 


children.” 


the Union, and in part has been acted upon by the 
general government.” Chancellor Kent says, “It 


has been uniformly a part of the land system of the 
United States to provide for public schools. The 
articles of Confederation of 1787, the acts admitting 
‘into the Union, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 


Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, &c., all provide for 


use of public schools.” 


gone, and ther glory is no more. 


A critical examination of the educational systems are, comprehensiveness and equality ;—the former, 


of Europe will show us that, only in those of Ger- | securing the necessary amount of teaching requisite 
many and Denmark, are displayed the genius of a | 
people basing their actions on the true principles | 
of civil legislation, and making that equality, which | which shrinks in disgust from the dea of suing for 
raises every one to be the peer of his fellow, the 
corner stone of their school edifice. England, has Hence, in every portion of our country in which 
a system of class education, which Dr. Watts thus learning is duly appreciated, our school establish- 
clearly sets forth: “As the children of the rich in | ments never fail to impart to mind that tone which 
general ought to enjoy such an education as may fit education, properly so called, ought to give; and 
them for the better business of life, so the children | which enables a man to enjoy the healthful exercise 
of the poor, especially such as need the charity of | of his faculties, and throws him upon resources 
their neighbors, should not generally be educated in | which have an ennobling tendency. 
such a manner as may raise them above the services Another beauty of our systems is, that, “as they 
of a lower station.” In France, Italy, Russia, and | are for the benefit of all, so in like manner are they 
in other countries of Europe which we might cite, | the property of all;—every man who is a citizen 
aristocratic jealousy kindles and struggles at the owning his share, controlling by his vote, and hav- 
mere proposition to enable the middling and opera- | ing the true republican interest of proprietorship, 
tive classes to obtain a liberal, comprehensive edu- as he has in the political governments.” Thus they 
cation. Hence, the language held by some Euro- | are made “free to all, equal for all, and supported 
pean educators—* A classical education may, indeed, by all.” 
be dispensed with in certain cases; in that, for in-| Up to January 1, 1854, the general government 
stance, of the boy who is to be trained to a subordi- | appropriated 48,909,535 acres of land in support 
nate trade, or to some low and mechanical employ- | of Common Schools. The amount of land thus ap- 
ment, in which a refined taste and comprehensive propriated to each State, shall be shown when we 
knowledge would divert his attention from his daily | come to take them up in detail. 
occupation. The good of the community requires| “The general government has also appropriated 
that there should be grosser understandings to fill | 4,060,707 acres of land, in many States and territor- 
the dlliberal and the servile stations of society.— | ies, for the support of Universities. In some of the 
Some of us must be hewers of wood and drawers of | States, lands have been set apart for educational 
water.” | purposes by their respective legislatures. A great 
We turn, however, from these educational here- | portion of the States have also a permanent school 
sies, to the school systems of our own land. In 1628, | fund, derived from the sale of public lands, dona- 
the pilgrim fathers made provision for the education tions, &e. The chief dependence, however, for de- 
of “ every child” in the settlements. They ordered, | fraying the costs of popular education in the United 
in 1637, “a school to be provided for every neigh- | States, is on direct taxation.” 
borhood of 50 families, and another for a higher, In 1850, there were in the United States. 80,978 
grade of instruetion for every 100 families. A sum public schools, with 3,354,011 pupils, and supported 
sufficient to maintain these schools was annually | at a cost of $9,529,542 ; $4,653,096 of this was de- 
raised by a town tax, voluntarily imposed, and each | rived from direct taxation, $2,552,402 from public 


to impart a thorough education to every pupil; the 
latter, shielding that honorable pride in poverty 


the education of children, “ én forma pauperis.” 
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funds, $182,594 from endowments, and $2,141,459 
from other sources. 

In some sections of the United States,—New 
England, for instance,—common school education is 
so thorough, that, in every 400 native white citizens, 
only 1 person over 20 years of age cannot read and 
write. 

This is not the case, however, in the Southern and 
South-Western States ; there, the proportion is up 
to 1 in about every 12 inhabitants. 

In 1850, the proportion of persons, over 20 years 
of age, to the whole population, unable to read and 
write, was 5.03 per cent. This item, however, fluc- 
tuates very greatly from the influx of foreign emi- 
grants. 

In a succeeding paper, we shall bring these statis- 
tics down to the year 1860, and compare them with 
those above given from the census of 1850, showing 
the per cent. of gain or loss to the country, during 
a period of ten years. 

We are indebted to Lippincott, for the following : 
“ A greatly increased interest in the subject of popu- 
lar education has been manifested within the last ten 
years; especially in the Northern and Western 
States. 
standard of qualification in the teachers; and, as a 


Public sentiment has demanded a higher 


consequence, Normal schools, expressly designed for | 
” . ! 


their instruction and training, have been established 
in several States. Besides which, teachers meet 
regularly in convention, to interchange views upon 
the best methods of teaching ; thus opening a larger 
field of comparison, and stimulating through emula- 
tion to far greater efforts for improvement. These 
conventions, we believe, are now held in every free 
State in the Union, and in some States they assemble 
twice annually in each county; the sessions general- 
ly continuing a week. 

“The classification of schools is also undergoing 
@ thorough revision. Union schools, or what is 
termed the “ graded system,” which comprises high, 
grammar, intermediate, and primary schools, are 
being established in all the principal cities, towns, 
and villages. By placing the classes in the inter- 
mediate and primary schools in charge of competent 
female instructors, school committees are enabled 
to secure the services of male teachers of the high- 
est qualifications for the more advanced pupils, with- 
out increasing the aggregate cost of tuition. 

“The education bestowed in many of the high 
schools, especially in the Free Academy of New 
York, and the Philadelphia High School, is, in the 
opinion of competent judges, equal if not superior, 
in all that relates to the practical pursuits of life, 
to that of any other institution of whatever class, 
in this or any other country.” 

In this connection we must make some reference 
to the public press; that powerful engine for the 
diffasion of general intelligence. 
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409,978 copies of newspapers, &c., printed annually 
in the United States; these are divided into: Dailies, 
254—circulation 235,119,966 copies. Tri-weeklies, 
115—circulation 11,811,140 copies. Semi-weeklies, 
31—circulation 5,565,176 copies. Weeklies, 1,962— 
circulation 153,120,708 copies. Semi-monthlies 95— 
circulation 11,703,480 copies. Monthlies 100—cir- 
culation 8,887,808 copies. Quarterlies 19—circula- 
tion 103,500 copies. 

“Tt is the boast of America that her citizens are 





There are 426,-' 


enlightened and free.” We doubt, however, that 
this is entitled to a wnzversal application. We fear 
that facts and figures will show it to come wide of 
the mark; and we hold the opinion, that the only 
way to have it become an axiomatic truth, is, not 
ouly to render the means of education general and 
attainable by all, but obligatory. 


| 

| Learning is an effectual balance against great 
| wealth and power ; and the well-being of society re- 
| quires, that it pervade the lower classes of the peo- 
| ple. Educate these, and you prevent ambitious and 
| designing men from eausing undue political fermen- 
| tations. Tyranny, superstition, and usurpation are 
These, whenever 
| the divine power of knowledge leavens the entire 
| lump of society, will take to themselves wings, and 
| flee with the “shades of night.” 


supported by gloomy ignorance. 


| It is charity to rescue from ignorance and vice, to 


| shed a benign influence on the community, to lay 
' the foundation of general happiness, present and 
| prospective. And this is as much superior to com- 
'mon charity as the soul is to the body; it is the 
| compendium of all charities. 
| How much of our present unhappy and dangerous 
| national difficulties is due to the want of a proper 
| education of the people in common, is not our pro- 
| vince to determine. Political economists must settle 
the point. But may we not at least suggest, that, 
“in a country like this, where equal rights are the 
| life of the government, and general intelligence the 
‘lungs through which she respires, education rises, 
in importance, above almost every other subject of 
| national reflection.” : 
| The educators of the United States, duly impress- 
| ed with this truth, have labored and are laboring, 
| with greater or less success, to advance the cause 
| of universal education ;—well knowing that general 
intelligence is the power by which the antagonistic 
principles of democracy and aristocracy,—the timid, 
almost servile spirit of abstract equality, and the 
high, and imperious spirit of unbounded liberty,— 
| can be made to harmonize, unite, and agglomerate; 
| so that our country can properly shape her destiny, 
| that her actions may produce their legitimate salu- 
| tary results,—and that she may, in deed and in fact, 
| become the world’s longed-for intellectual and moral 
| El Dorado. J.C. Exuis, 
New Oxford, Adams co., Pa., Nov., 1862. 
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Selections from the Dewspapers. 
A SHORT TALK WITH PARENTS. 

Will you, who have children now attending, or 
soon to attend the public schools, have the kindness 
just to read through this short article, and think it 
over a few minutes? You are desirous that your 
children shall have good schools to attend, and that 
they shall be benefitted as much as possible, both in 
learning and in good conduct. You can do very 
much at home to render your schools profitable, to 
give your children a hearty interest in their studies, 
and to promote good order and the comfort of both 
teachers and pupils, principally by attention to these 
things : 

1. The prompt and reqular attendance of your 
children.—A little effort on your part, occasionally 
a little self-denial, would secure this exceedingly de- 
sirable object. You can encourage your children 





to be sure not to dishonor you by being tardy—as if 
you did not rise early enough to get them to school | 


by nine o’clock! No one besides the teacher can 


fully understand and feel the mischief wrought, the | 


time lost, the disorder produced, the bad habits form- 
ed, by scholars going to school irregularly. If you 
do not believe this is as bad as [ represent it, please 
spend your next leisure half-day in the school your 
children attend—which would be a very sensible act 
any way ;—and at the end of three hours, ask the 
teacher his opinion on this matter, and I am sure 
you will be fully convinced that it is a great wrong 
to allow your children to be unnecessarily tardy, or 
irregular in their attendance. 


2. The tidiness of your children—Most of you | 


deserve only high praise in this respect, and the neat 
appeararce of your children reflects great credit on 
you, and adds much to the attractiveness of the 
schools. But there are some children in a few of 
the schools, whose faces and hands advertise the ap- 
ple butter they had for breakfast, and whose heads 
look as if combs had never been invented. Patched 
clothes are all right, for they are justified by neces- 
sity and accidents; but so long as the sky furnishes 
water gratuitously, and wooden combs can be got 
for a penny 2 pair, there seems no excuse for send- 
ing the children to school unwashed and uncombed. 


These things belong to the “minor morals,” to be | 


sure; but it is not amatter of small importance that 
children be trained to habits of neatness and clean- 
liness. 

3. Procuring books for your children.—Some- 


times a change of books is made, when there are | 


many books in the school nearly new, and it seems 
sheer waste to lay them aside and get another set.— 
Still, the change is probably for the good-of the 
whole school, and if it were not, the refusal of a pa- 
rent to furnish his children with the books used in 
the school, injures no one but his own children.— 


Besides, the cost of a new book is nothing compared | 


with the knowledge your child will acquire from it, 
and the saving of a few shillings will very poorly 


compensate the loss which your child will experience | 


for want of the proper books. 

4, The diligence and conduct of your children. 
—You can do very much to promote the diligence 
and delight in study of your children, by asking 
them at night what they have learned during the day, 
encouraging them to tell what they have studied, 
hearing them read their reading lessons, and showing 
that you are interested in their progress, and warmly 
approve their industry. You can give the teacher 
great aid in governing the school, by discouraging 
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all complaints, by giving your children to understand 
that they must yield prompt, cheerful obedience at 
school, by inquiring after their conduct, by not be- 
| lieving too readily, charges of partiality, cruelty, un- 
| faithfulness and ignorance, on the part of the teach- 
| er. Visit your schools, see how the teacher's pa- 
| tience is constantly tried, how it is almost impossible 
| not to make some mistakes,—and you will be less in- 
| clined to blame than charity.— Lewistown Gazette. 
H. 





- oo 


THE FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL, 

What teacher does not remember the varied inci- 
dents of the “first day?” It is with some trepida- 
tion that the experienced, no less than the inexperi- 
enced teacher enters the school room at the 
ning of the term. Visions of former “first days’ 
float before his mind’s eye, and he takes in the whole 
panoramic view, with its dull and bright coloring, at 
| a glance, before he crosses the threshold. 

While perhaps with many years of experience the 
teacher is prepared for this work, he still remembers 
that first impressions on the minds of children are 
often the most lasting. There are always some schol- 


gcoee 
begin- 


| ars in the school to whom everything is new and 
| strange, and there are little eyes watching every 
movement, and little ears listening eagerly to every 


word the teacher utters. ‘This must be observed by 
every teacher, and his movements governed accord- 
| ingly. ‘The inexperienced teacher is cogni- 
zant of this; hence the frequent failure of many in 
good government. 

The teacher’s work on the first day of school is 
no easy one. There are countless difliculties to be 
met and surmounted, if possible. ‘There are new 
scholars to be examined, old books to be discarded 
and new ones to be recommended, classes to be ar- 
ranged and new ones to be formed. ‘There are | 
perverse wills to be firmly ¢ bits of 
der and obedience. ‘There is also much wit! 


se] lom 





’ 
ttie 


ruided into h or- 


which 


to contend, in the opposition of parents,—some con- 
tending for the right of sending th hildren to 
this or that school. “ Rome was not built in a day,” 


neither in one day ean all the scholars that attend 
the public schools be “ put up” for the winter in the 
school of their choice. 


Patience is an invaluable gift; but lost 
sometimes, when teachers and director assailed 

| on the street or in the school room, by persons who 
insist that they (the parents) are alone fit juds yf 

| what is best to be done. he teacher w 

‘tact and prudence overcome these difficult 1C- 
cessfully, is a blessing to the school and sominu- 

| nity in which he lives. 

| ‘The trying ‘first day’ being over, tl ding 
ones, though they bring much labor, much 

| more peace. The teacher having his mind released 


from the harrassing perplexities that attend the first 


opening of school, has time to think s y of his 
duty and responsibility ; has time to » little 
Charlie or Fannie who sat in yond last 
| term, and whose bright eyes have been d all 
through the summer in their long sleep ; and he has 
| also time, not to dream of, but to do noble things, 
| so that he in departing may leave behind him ‘ foot- 
| prints on the sands of time. Ki. 
| Lewestown Gazette. 
| | och 
MAKE YOUR SCHOOLS PLEASANT, 
| Yes! Fellow Teachers, make your schoo is 
lant. Mach, ve ry much of your euces g 


P a = m ihe 
| depends on this. A scholar will gladly leave his 
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home and make his way to the school room, will 
cheerfully enter it, take his books, and learn his les- 
son, will more willingly comply with the regulations, 
and seek to please his teacher, if all is pleasant and 
agreeable there to him. School has not in general 
been an attractive spot to the young seeker of 
knowledge. ‘The idea of a school house has been 
associated in his mind with disagreeable, hard study, 
in a dry, unmeaning book; with a monotonous suc- 
cession of duties, day after day, and with “ restraints 
which no rewards repay.” 

Let us look at some of the means which might be 
used to correct this feeling, and put another face on 
the matter. 

And first of all; be pleasant yourself. Without 
this, most of the other means will fail, and wth it, you 
can hardly ever miss of success. Like produces 
like. Who has not felt the influence of a few mo- 
ment’s pleasant conversation with some friend. How 
it cheers, encourages, and enlivens one’s mind, and 
extends its good eilects throughout the whole day; 
and are not children susceptible of the same feel- 
ings? No one can doubt, then, of the necessity of 
this first direction. 


Sinqing—“ Music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age mind,” is an old proverb, but I believe hath 
charms to please almost every one. If you have not 
introduced this practice into your school already, do 
Commence both forenoon and afternoon 
with singing. It may induce some pupils to be in 
season at school, if they know they will sing. Do 
not continue it to those times alone. When the hours 
drag along heavily, and the wheels of time move 
slow, break out in some pleasant song, and they will 
all join in it. If you cannot seng, you are an unfor 
tunate person. 


so at once. 


Make Study Interesting.—This is a difficult task. 
Young America hates study, and would run away 
from it. It he is studying Geography, make him un- 
derstand that he is, as it were, traveling over the 
world for himself, beholding all the principal ob- 
jects of interest. When he is crossing the ocean 
for a foreign land, describe a sea voyage to him; 
when he lands and enters some city, as London, 
Paris, &c., picture to him the shape, size, and ap- 
pearance of it; make it stand out as a real thing, so 
that he may fancy that he is really there, passing 
up streets. In this w ly you will 
awaken t, and he will be more likely to 
look th out for himself. If he is studying 


and down the 
his interes 


se things 


Grammar and can parse, get his ambition aroused | 
Go zealously and am- | 
| writing, and all, have a definite length of time al- 


to become expert in parsing. 
bitiously into the work yourself; get thoroughly in- 
terested in it; and your pupils will not be slow in 
following. 
not be comprehended or acquired all at once. 
faithful student will dig the grains of thought out, 
one by one, and feel richer as he is conscious that 
they are accumulating. In this place, let me also 
say, conduct your recitations properly. If you set 
yourself to the work, you can make each one so at- 
tractive, that pupils will welcome its approach. ‘To 
do this, as [ said before, you must be all animation, 
and if there ¢s anything in the hard, dry lesson, 
which wei/ please, don’t fail to make use of it, 


School Apparatus.—These are necessary to every | 


If you can obtain a globe and use it, 
it will be of great service. If you cannot buy one, 
go to work and make one yourself. You may have 
in your possession some map of your town, county, 
or State, or country—hang it up and use it whenever 
opportunity offerg itself. A small map of some bat- 


school room. 


Grammar is a science whose truths can- | 


The | 
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tle field, (often found in your newspapers), pinned 
up, will interest the children and instruct them. If 
you should happen to have a good large blackboard, 
(a real blessing), don’t fail to make your scholars 
use it. The younger portion can draw little sketches, 
a pattern being previously placed on the board by 
the teacher. Others can draw maps. 

Recess.—This should take place when the fore- 
noon and afternoon hours of the school are two-thirds 
expired. If you place it half-way between the com- 
mencement and the close, they will become restless 
the latter half. The teacher can in this, as in all 
other places, manifest his good will and desire that 
they may enjoy it. 

Object Lessons.—These consist in familiar con- 
versations with the pupils on any selected subject. 
The great benefit derived from this practice is, that 
it not only pleases them, but leads them to think. 
Let the teacher take some object, as a tree, flower, 
fly, leaf, the rainbow, the moon, the stars, &c ; any- 
thing which they can investigate for themselves, and, 


| from which, with his help, they receive new ideas. 


At the proper time in the day, let him call their at- 
tention to the object selected, and after a few mo- 


'ment’s talk on its various properties, conclude by 


asking some questions relating to it, to be answered 
the next day. ‘his will set them to examining and 
thinking on the subject. On the next day, let the 
teacher listen to each one’s answer; explain what 
they may not understand, and conclude as before, 
by asking another question relating to some other 
part of the same object. Proceeding in this way, 
day after day, he will at length have the matter 
pretty thoroughly understood by the pupils. In ads 
these lessons, be sure you interest the small scholars. 
Do not continue them more than ten minutes each 
day. 

Yard.—Keep the yard around the school house 
neat and clean. The children will readily volun- 
teer to help you in removing the old logs, boards, 
stone heaps, chips, rubbish, &c., which may be in it. 
if you love improvement, just get them to help you to 
set out a few shade trees. But perhaps your school 
house stands in some barren, uncultivated corner of 
creation, or on a side hill, at an angle of forty-five 
degrees to the horizon. In that case, you had bet- 
ter “ give up the ship.” 

System.—In all things be systematic. There can- 
not be comfort where there is not order. Arrange 
a programme for your school; and in it provide a 
suitable time for every exercise. Let the reading 
clusses, the spelling classes, arithmetic, grammar, 


lotted to each; remembering that hindrances will al- 
ways more or less occur which will consume time.— 
Fix it to suit yourself, and then give your pupils to 
understand that it will be used. One thing more; 
be as punctual in closing school at the proper time 
as you are In opening It. 

Take an Interest on each Pupzl.—sShow them that 
you are their friend: that you desire their best good ; 
that nothing will please you so much as their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and virtue; that to forward 
this, you are ready to labor diligently and faithfully. 
The teacher especially, should prove to the world 
that he is a Philanthropist.—Susquehanna County 
Ind. Republican. 

ee ae 
SCHOOL VISITATION. 


Parents should visit the schools. Parental co- 
operation expressed in this manner, is found to bea 
great assistance to teachers, and a great benefit to 
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pupils. But, perhaps, you are ready to say, “It is 
useless for me to visit the school room. I wouldn't 
know whether they were doing right or wrong.”— | 
Not so fast, my friend; I think you will know whether } 
the teacher is wide-awake, or whether he is indolent 
and careless. You will know whether the pupils are 
studious or indolent. If you see a bey whittling his 
desk, or pulling his neighbors hair, or pinching his 
ears, you will know it is wrong. You can see wheth- 
er your little Willie, and your dear little Lilly, recite | 
as well as their classmates, and if they do not, you | 
can make an effort to find out the cause and the cure. 
You will see a hundred things about which you know 
a great deal, and if you conceive anything to be 
wrong, you should kindly call the attention of the 
teacher and pupils to it. Remember, too, that moth- 
ers as well as fathers, should encourage the little 
folks by their presence in the school room ; and it is 
pretty certain that the old ladies would make as en- 
terprising a school visiting committee as any one 
could desire. Let every parent visit the school room 
to encourage and help the innocent little inmates.— 
Strive to make their lot a pleasant one. Let their 
hours be spent joyously. 

Citizens should visit schools. Teachers should 
obtain the promise of citizens,—or they might ar- | 
range among themselves,—to visit the schools month- 
ly. This would give from a dozen to fifty visits a 
month ! 

Young persons who have completed therr studies 
should visit the school. The young men might leave 
a problem, a question, a sentence, or a puzzle to be | 
disposed of by the pupils. This would interest them 
and wake them up. It would be a nice arrangement 
if young ladies, when they visit a school, would en- 
tertain the pupils with a sweet song. 

Pupils should visit neighboring Schools. It would 
be well if teachers would give them a “furlough” of 
one day each term for this purpose, providing they 
report minutely, on their return, all that occurred 
during their visit. Have you observed that cail- 
dren can present a very faithful daguerreotype of a 
school, from which you can study many useful les- 
sons ?—Greensburg Herald. 
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DISTRICT INSTITUTES—UNION COUNTY. 

“CXLII. That two Saturdays of each month, as 
the proper Board of Directors may designate, shall 
be appropriated to exercises or institutes for the im- 

rovement of the teachers of the district.”—[ Act of 
April 11th, 1862.} 

“The District Institute is now as clearly a part 
of the machinery of the common school system as 
the school itself, and it is the duty of the directors to 
provide for its meetings, and of teachers to attend 
and profit by them.”—|State Superintendent's De- 
cision. | 

It is then a settled point that the teachers are to 
spend two Saturdays in each month for their mutual 
improvement. The place of meeting will depend 
upon the judgment of teachers and directors. In 
rural districts it would be better to change from one 
school house to another, in order to give the citizens 
an opportunity of meeting with them; for the work 
to be accomplished is a mutual one, and where 
teachers and directors, are united, the most difficult 
part of the teacher's task will be almost accomplish- 
ed. The teacher's short-comings and the ps rent’s 
indifference need then no longer be pointed out to 
the third person, but face to face they may come to | 
@ mutual understanding. The teacher will have an | 
opportunity to improve upon the friendly advice | 
from the patron, while parents can benefit by the sug- | 
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gestions of the teacher. Thus harmony of feeling 
and a union of effort to improve our schools will be 
the result of these Institutes when properly conduct- 
ed. The relation that teachers sustain toward each 
other will be considered in some future number. 

“ What are we to do in regard to these Institutes ? 
We have not teachers enough to make them inter- 
esting.” In answer to this, and other similar ques- 
tions, I wonld suggest the following districts to unite 
in the formation of those Institutes : 

East Buffalo, part of Kelly and part of Union 


| with Lewisburg. 


West Buffalo and part of Limestone with Mif- 
flinburg. 

Lewis, Harleton and Hartley. 

Part of Limestone, part of Union, Independent 
and New Berlin. 

The teachers of Buffalo never complained of be- 
ing too few to form an Institute. 

Part of Kelley and White Deer. 

As to Brady, I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the district to venture a suggestion; but if the 
teachers do not declare their independence, they can 
no doubt find congenial friends in the adjoining dis- 
trict.— Chronicle. Co, SUPERINTENDENT. 


il 


BEDFORD COUNTY. 

The Executive Committee of the Bedford County 
Teachers’ Association, met at St. Clairsville, on 
Wednesday evening, Novy. 5th, 1862. 

On motion the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously agreed to: 

Whereas, Various circumstances combine to make 
the coming holidays an unfavorable time for holding 
a successful Institute ; and, whereas, information 
from different parts of the county lead your Com- 
mittee to suppose, that the attendance at such In- 
stitute would be unusually small : 

Therefore, R solve d, That the Executive Commit- 
tee recommend that no Institute be held during the 
coming holidays, but that the Association hold its 
next meeting on Friday and Saturday, the 13th and 
14th of April, A. D. 1862. 

On motion the following address was ordered to 
be published in the county papers: 

To tar Teacners or Beprorp Country. 

Your Committee unwillingly came to the conclu- 
sion embodied in the above resolutions. They felt 
that a grave responsibility rested upon them what 
ever their action might be. ‘They must be chiefly 
responsible for an unsuccessful institute, if, as they 
had good reason $0 fear, it should prove 
ful, and for its postponement, if postponement was 
deemed best under circumstances. This being the 
case, they have considered their course carefully, 
and taken such steps as seem to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the great cause for which the As- 
sociation was organized. 2 

There are times in which education, or indeed any 
of the ordinary pursuits and interests of life, com- 
mands but little attention. Solicitude on account of 
our national troubles absorbs every other feeling ; 
and neither teachers nor others are giving the same 
hearty attention to the work in which they are en- 
gaged, as formerly. ‘This feeling alone would, it is 
thought, make an institute, during the coming holi- 
days, a doubtful experiment ; but other reasons point 
to the same conclusion. 

Many, indeed, nearly all, of the teachers who at- 
tend the Annual Institute, and take an active part 
in its proceedings, are no longer in the county. A 
number of important places in our programme of 


unsSuccess- 





exercises have thus become vacant. Your commit- 
tee have not been able to procure lecturers from 
abroad as they were instructed and confidently hop- 
ed todo. In some parts of the county the salary 
has been reduced—a fact to be deprecated by every 
friend of free schools. The expense of attending 
the Institute will be greater than usual, owing to the 
action last winter in reference to gratuitous enter- 
tainment. The amendments to the School Law, 
passed last winter, oblige the teachers to keep up 
semi-monthly District Institutes, and many teachers 
will feel that this is as much as they can, in times 
like these, afford to do. As Christmas and New 
Year come in the middle of the week, and as the 
schools are nearly all dismissed on these days, a 
week’s vacation beside for the Institute would cause 
more than usual interference. It need only to be 
added that the County Superintendent, who has dur- 
ing his recent examining tour seen and conversed 
with nearly all the teachers in the county, cordially 
agrees with your committee in their recommenda- 
tion. 

But while your committee earnestly regret the 
seeming necessity for this postponement, they re- 
joice that teachers now have within their reach a 
means of self-improvement, at once more thorough 
and valuable than ever before. We mean the dis- 
trict institutes now required by law. These should 
and undoubtedly will be, organized in every town- 
ship. It is not however the spirit nor intention of 
the law, that they should supercede the annual insti- 
tute ; but at the present they are practicable, while 
it is not; and the discipline acquired in them is just 
what is wanted to make the annual meetings more 
spirited, interesting and profitable. When we r 
flect how few have I 


heretofore been aclive work 
this becomes a consideration of no small importance. 
It is therefore earnestly hoped that every teacher 
will become a working member of his district insti- 
tute. . 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

J. G. Fisuer, Chairman. 

While I can only regret that no county institute 
is to be held, I nevertheless cordially agree with 
the Committee in their recommendation, believing 
that the circumstances of the case justify their ac- 
tion. Geo. SIGAFOOs, 


Inquirer. 


ers 
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Spirit of the State Journals, 


JOURNALS OF EDUCATION. 

We deem these almost indispensable. 

lL. They furnish you with the educational intelli- 
gence of the times. If Institutes are to be held 
Academies, Colieges, or Normal Schools to be ope 
ed,—Journals tell you. If educational reforms are 
attempted, or advancement 
you the facts, and probably the principles. In 
they are the coupling poles that hitch you on to the 
car of prok ssional progress, thus preventing 
being left behind the times. 

2. They give you suggestions, facts, diseussi 
and theories on almost eve ry know 
this they are a kind of professional libra fire 
with the perennial thoughts of your co-laborers 
different positions and different locations t 


secured, ad ( 


your 


n sel 


’ ’ 
nrough 


the Stat 
3. They do much in begetting and fostering a } 
fessional teeling, ‘Ph san item of vast im] 


ance, though often overlooked. 


If yon expect to go 
forward and upward in your calling, you must catch 
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the glow, and experience the stimulus of professional 
feeling—you must feel to magnify your office, and 
make it honorable! Journals, if carefully read, will 
do much to accomplish this end. But observe, for 
this or any other purpose, they must be read, well 
read ; then their suggestions studied until mastered 
and appropriated ;—then taken into the school room 
and tried, prrovep. Do not fail at this point, for 
new plans or theories are not to be taken as a sweet 
morsel to be rolled smoothly over the tongue, then 
ejected as a refuse cud of thought to be seen and 
remembered no more. No, but on the contrary, to 
be tasted, chewed, swallowed, digested, assimilated 
and incorporated in your mental fabric, your profes- 
sional being. Further, in the use of Journals, we 
would suggest, that they be carefully filed. They 
serve as a valuable reference, often furnishing facts 
and statistics nowhere else to be found. Hence, file 
and prese rve your Journals. 

4. Journals are valuable as a medium through 
which you can make your thoughts known to others. 
In this manner, you improve in both matter and 
style. This is that which * scattereth, yet increaseth.’ 
Hence the conclusion in all the counts, is Ist, that 
Journals of Education are a valuable means of pro- 
fessional improvement ; 2d, that no teacher, no, not 
high or low, rich or poor, old or young, ought 
to be without at least one such Journal. But, in 
answer to this, you may say, an Editor is liable to 
bias in judgment, being desirous of a large circula- 
tion for his journal; hence may be too earnest in 
this matter. As for myself, I confess to an ardent 
desire for a large circulation for our Jourual, and for 
two reasons. ist, Because of the increased useful- 
ness of the Journal consequent thereupon. 2d, Be- 
cause Iam charged in a good degree with the no 
trivial labor of sustaining said Journal. But in this 
case I'll waive both these considerations, and say, 
if our Journal does not suit you, take some other.— 
Our two sister States, Ohio and Lllinois, both have 
excellent Journals ; if our’s does not suit you, take 
one of them, or one from some other State. Bat by 
all means, fake a Journal. 


one 


At this point permit athought more. Did it ever 
occur to you how little we as teachers spend for pro- 
fessional reading, in comparison with other profes- 
sions? Did you ever know a good physician who 
did not take from one to three medical Journals, 
costing from $2 to $9 per annum? Did you ever 
know an able minister who did not take from one to 
live religious papers and Journals? Did you ever 
know an earnest politician who did not take from 
five to twenty political papers? But on the other 
hand, few teachers take more than two, and three- 
fourths or under take none. What is the reason for 
this difference? If there isa good and valid reason, 
us hearit. Additional:—we as teachers sometimes 

ition as a profession, yet not 


s profess 


clamor for recog 


fourth of our number read 


one- 


mal Journals.— 









Chese two things, in our opinion, hardly consist.— 
Bu thout pursuing the matter further, we will 
ive in conch 1 tl ‘inion of an older and prob- 
ably better jud than the writer, viz: Charles 
N h a] 
(‘hus he spea n his work called Teachers’ As- 
sts “Tf vou have not su ut inte in your 
rk to induet u to be a subscriber to one 
of works (i. e. Journals,) tl oner you aban- 
don the profession of teaching the better it will be 
re communit w this opinion to that neigh- 
bor teacher « who does not take a Journal— 
then ask him what he thinks: and if he thinks Jonur- 


nal send his name, Indiana School Journal. 
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SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS. 

Is teaching a profession, or is it not? 
my mind, has become a ‘ vexed question.’ 
accounts I am disposed to think that teaching is a 
profession. There is about the teacher a certain in- 
definable yet perfectly tangible and recognizable 
badge of office, never to be mistaken, be it met with 
in the Desert of Sahara or on the streets of Chicago. 
This pleasant little peculiarity we share in common 


This, to 


| vacuum designed for that purpose, it is still as diffi- 


On some | 


with other learned and respectable professors. A | 
Right-Reverend divine is not to be distinguished | 


from the sinners of his flock by his ‘ cambric’ alone, 


nor is it necessary to behold ‘red-tops’ in order to | 


recognize the amiable arbitrators of our race. 


On | 


this and other accounts I lean to the decision that | 


teaching is a profession. 

But again, if teaching be a profession, why is it 
that so few, so very few, enter it with any intention 
of remaining? In an evil moment the thought has 
been suggested to my mind (which, I beg leave to 
inform the fraternity, was repelled with proper in- 
dignation) that the occupation of a teacher is a way- 
station between studentship and the pulpit, the 


judge’s bench, matrimony, etc., from which mascu- | 


line and feminine Micawbers are continually about 
to make that great start in the world—which, how- 
ever, is seldom made. 

So, in truth, | am unable to decide whether teach- 
ing is a profession, a means to all professions, or an 
apology for no profession. But, be it the former, 
the latter, or both,—either, or all, l ask,in the name of 
all ‘ played-out’ humanity, why has there never been 


founded an asylum for our unavailable members ?— | 
| to be leveled down to the popular mind, rather than 


This, to my mind, is a question of painful and grow- 


cult as delightful a task to teach these same ‘ young 
ideas how to shoot,’ and youare in imminent danger of 
being annihilated some day by having discharged at 
you by these gallant young sportsmen such remark- 
able intellectual bullets as the following: 5 and 2 
are 3; dogs walk on two legs ; cats have horns, and 
cows are wild animals and live in the woods. 

But pardon this digression; it was introduced to 
illustrate that well known but never-to-be-mentioned 
fact that teachers do become superannuated.— 
This being the case, will not some large-hearted phi- 
lanthropists interest themselves in the fate of these 
unfortunates, and tell us what is to become of them, 
especially on our side of the house, in these war 
times, when there is little hope of being asked to go 
on that journey upon which no man starteth alone, 





| and from which no mazden ever returns ? 


ing importance—W hat is to become of superannuat- | 


ed teahcers? In fact, what has become of them ?— 
I trust no one will for a moment suppose that I take 
a personal interest in this matter. 
assure the present company, and all who may in fr. 
ture be interested in this question, that I am young, 
very young—as young, indeed, as was David Cop- 
perfield when he was walked over by the man on 
the stage-coach. 1 am actuated by no selfish mo- 
tive, but by the true spirit of philanthropy, awakened 


Far from it. I} . , : be 
| themselves claim, “live teachers,” and 


by the manifest needs of some of my fellow laborers. | 


Again I ask what has, and what will, become of 
superannuated teachers when their valuable services 
are no longer needed by the Board? Do they be- 
come inmates of some quiet retrea/ for the insane ? 
or do they go at the hour of sunset, a silent, dreamy 
company, on board ‘that wonderful ship,’ and set 
sail in search of their ‘ possessions in Spain’? Who 
can answer? What is to become of us (a profes- 
sional us, please observe) ? 


I repeat it: What is to | 


become of us, when we are stranded, helpless and | 


forlorn, on the shores of Time, after expending all 


our intellectual and physical vitality upon the youth | ' , . 
| ity of the pupil, and assert in all their plans the es- 


of our day and generation? For | hold it to be but 
a popular delusion, enjoyed by the public in general 
and parents in particular, that every embryo Homer 


or Newton is furnished by Nature with a ready | 
made, independent set of ideas, and that the teach- | 
er’s task is only to hunt up these ‘jewels of the | 
mind,’ polish and label them, and fit each in its pro- | 
per niche in the cranium of the future philosopher | 


or poet. It is all very well for the public at large 
to indulge in this pleasing theory; but you, O pa- 
tient phalanx,—you, who have dug deep into the 
mines of juvenile stupidity for gems of intellect that 
were never buried there,—you, | trust, will admit 
that Dame Nature sometimes neglects to put brains 


Illinois Teacher. 


oe oe 


ARE SCHOOLS BETTER THAN THEY WERE! 

Much discussion has been had on the question 
whether the Common School is really benefitted by 
the means which have been so freely used for its im- 
provement. Normal Schools, Teachers’ Institutes, 
Associations, State and County Educational Jour- 
nals,—have all these made the school better than it 
was? Some who fall in with all suggestions for 
change in government or instruction, are very ready 
to fling the epithet of “old fogy” at those who can 
not quite see that an innovation is sure to be an im- 
provement, and who doubt that all sciences ought 


thé popular mind ought to be leveled up to the sci- 
ences, and that they should be used as sczences, and 
not as amusements. Others are quite as ready to 
sneer at the empiricism of those, who are, as they 
whose life 
differs from that of others mainly in being more 
showy and less substantial, in resorting to more in- 
genious devices and short cuts rather than to patient 
plodding in well-beaten paths,—the paths in which 
the fathers trod, and which led them to a solidity 
of wisdom and a sobriety of character which modern 
methods of teaching cannot hope to emulate. 

Now, there was much, very much, in the old 
schools which no modern improvement has made 
better or can make better. In some respects they 
were far in advance of schools in our own day.— 
Even this may savor of old fogyism too much to 
please some; but the name has no terrors, and we 
hold ourselves in readiness to maintain the assertion. 
But there can be no hesitation in saying we think 
that, on the whole, schools are better now than they 
were years ago. 

They are better in that they recognize the human- 


sential fact that the more nearly the teacher gets to 
the child, to the human heart that beats with its 
young life and gushes with its strong emotions and 
throbs with its ready sympathies, by so much the 
more is instruction eagerly sought and influence of 
all kinds cheerfully submitted to. 

They are better in that they strive at least to give 
every thing a moral aspect, and so a moral result, 
and do what they do with the aim of reaching all 


' the issues of life, and making the character as well 


in the place where brains ought to be, and that when | 


after infinite pains, you have succeeded in instilling | child, and give him le 
some of your own or some one else’s ideas into the | @ child may understand, while they do not remove 


fortified against all assaults upon its integrity, as the 
intellect is well furnished with the data and the 
power of correct reasoning. 

They are better in that they address the child as 
ssons and explanations which 
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the necessity of personal exertion, by which alone 
he can really grow. 

They are better in that they do not oppress the 
memory with a host of words which have no connec- 
tion in the pupil’s mind with correspondent ideas, 
nor in fact with the question which they are intended 
to answer, but on the other hand intend that words 
shall be used only as the representatives of ideas, 
and insist with heroic perseverance that power is 
measured by the number of principles clearly seen 
and firmly held, rather than by the number which 


memory may crowd in ill-assorted packages into its | 


confused chambers. 

They are better in that the very rudiments of 
knowledge are made a constant feast instead of a 
hated drudgery; as in geography, by actual sight 
of islands and plains, by map-drawing, by imaginary 
voyages, by outline maps, and by simple but lively 
descriptions ; or, as in reading, by the simple pro- 
cess of making it an intelligent and a musical exer- 
cise, and not a mere dronish utterance of sounds.— 
And thus all through the school studies, there has 
been infused a new life by making the several les- 
sons have a meaning and meet a want for the child ; 
not always a meaning he may discover by unaided 
efforts, but one he may be ‘made to see and under- 
stand; not always a want he may feel spontaneous- 
ly, but one which the teacher knows how both to 
create and to satisfy. 

And yet once more, they are better in that they 
have done much to introduce better systems of gov- 
ernment, and have substituted the means which keep 


entitled ‘“ Primary Moral Lessons,” by M. F. Cowd- 
ery, of Sandusky, Ohio, as being calculated to meet 
the want in some degree.—Ep, Wis. Jour. | 

From the observation and experience of my whole 
life and especially from diligent inquiry among the 
most intelligent men and women of the county for 
the last six months, I am satisfied that the chief ob- 
stacle to the progress and elevation of the Common 
Schools, has been and now is, the fact, that bad mor- 
als and bad manners are suffered to prevail in and 
about them. Parents of intelligence and refinement 
have often said to me that they were afraid to send 


| their children to them;—that if they did, their chil- 


dren were there brought in immediate contact with 
profane swearing, and rudeness, and vulgarity in 
words and actions, of the most disgusting kind; 
that if this feature, in those schools, could not be 
changed, they never could be made suitable places 
for the proper education of youth. Is not this so? 
[ have publicly interrogated teachers and scholars 
on this subject in the schools that I have visited, 
and in every instance, but one, the admission was 
freely made, that profanity and vulgarity were vices 
that prevailed among them. 

[ have invariably directed all the rhetoric that I 
possess against these vices; but the difficulty of 
eradicating evil habits is very great, and can only 


| be accomplished by proper instruction and a course 


the family in order for the brutal punishment of the | 


rod, though it can never be and ought never to be 
removed entirely from the school. If they were 
better in no other respect, this alone would be a vast 
benefit to the school. The use of moral means— 
within a proper limit, be it always understood and 
remembered, for we are no advocates of the system 
which banishes punishments—is a blessing for which 


who had suffered mucb in this respect, says: 
“Thanks be to God, that amongst the many cases 
of reform destined eventually to turn out chimerical, 
this one at least can never be defeated or eclipsed. 
As map grows more intellectual, the power of 
managing him by his intellect and moral nature, in 
utter contempt of all appeal to his mere animal in- 
stinct of pain, must go on with equal step. And if 


of rigid discipline. Common Schools will never en- 
joy the confidence and respect of people of intelli- 
gence and refinement, until morals and manners re- 
ceive a much greater share of attention in them than 
they now do. Has not the time arrived for greater 
efforts in this direction ? What is scholarship worth 
when associated with vulgarity and depravity ?— 
Ought there not to be as much pains taken, in the 
schools, to make a boy a gentleman, as there is to 
make him a scholar? In the term gentleman I in- 


| clude purity of morals as well as gracefulness of 


| to be scholars. 


a ‘Te Deum’ or an ‘O Jubilate’ were to be cele- | 


brated by all nations and languages, for any one ad- 
vance and conquest over wrong and error won by 
human nature in our time,—to my thinking that 
festival should be for the mighty progress made to- 


ward the suppression [in school] of brutal modes of 


punishment.” And in this respect, we repeat, the 
common school has taken a great step in advance. 
Conn. Common School Jour. H. B. B. 
hn idithl ial tidisis 


MORALS AND MANNERS IN OUR SCHOOLS. 

[The following article is from the pen of Hon. E. 
Roor, former State Superintendent, and now Super- 
intendent of Fond du Lac county. It was not origi- 
nally written for the Journal, but was contained in 
a letter addressed to our present State Superinten- 
dent, who kindly placed it at our disposal. We have 
thought the present time, as the winter schools are 
about to open, a favorable one to make it public. 

The writer speaks of the utility of a text-book, 
which shall embody a system of morals and manners. 
It would perhaps be.found difficult to carry out this 
idea; but we called attention last month, and call 
renewed attention in this connection, to alittle book 


| the teacher. 


all school-going children ought to be grateful. One | ce ages . . 
— - 5 5 ' ~!men and their daughters to be ladies, as well as 


Parents desire their sons to be gentle- 


And it is my opinion that efforts in 
this direction will be warmly seconded and sustain- 
ed by both parents and children. How shall we go 
to work then to effect this change in our schools, 
and to secure what Milton calls the “ virtuous edu- 
cation of youth ?” 

Many things are to be considered : There should 
be pleasant and well furnished school rooms; the 
grounds about the school houses should be inclosed 
and adorned; separate yards should be provided 
with privies for the different sexes to prevent impro- 
per exposure and to preserve delicacy of feeling.— 
So much should be done by the Districts in their 
corporate capacity. This is their part of the work, 
and is merely preparatory, but essential, to be in har- 
mony and auxiliary to the part to be performed by 
What is the part of the teacher and 
how is he to be qualified to perform it? There must 
be a system; the teacher must understand it and be 
trained to carry it out. The teacher's part is to im- 
prove the minds, the morals, and the manners of his 
pupils. How is he to teach morals and manners ?— 
There are principles of manners as well as of mor- 


| als, that could be reduced to a suitable form for 


school use, and be taught to the pupils. This code 
of school morals and manners might be taught and 
practised in the schools, with the same efficiency 
and with the same success, that arithmetic is. ‘There 
can be no doubt of this. A person of intelligence 
and refinement can easily be found to prepare such 
a code, with instructions how to use it and carry out 
its principles. Ft should be made expressly for 
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school use, with lessons to be studied and recited, 
with such exercises for practice in manners, as good 
taste might suggest. If we had such a work, one 
every way suitable for school use, then our teachers 
would have to be trained in that as well as in other 
subjects of school study; and being so trained, in 
all requisite school studies and discipline, I can see 
no reason why our common or public schools should 
not be carried to the highest degree of perfection.— 
Then the objection could no longer be urged, that 
the morals and manners of the pupils were neglect- 
ed in the schools.— Wisconsin Jowr. of Education. 
Ripon, June, 1862. 


~<.e—___—_—_———. 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


“Oral instruction should be used far more exten- 
sively than at present. The teacher’s eye, the teach- 


er’s voice, hold and sway the pupils precisely as the | 


orator’s eye and voice hold and sway his audience. 


Where the instructor meets the scholar’s eye and | 


talks to him, living power passes over to the child. 
But the book is dead ; and deadest of all to children. 
A real teacher needs no book. A real teacher cares 


very little which geography or which arithmetic his | 


class uses. Especially with the younger classes, the 
common method should be exactly reversed, and _in- 
stead of getting their knowledge out of the book— 
or trying to—and being helped (perhaps) by the 
teacher, the children should receive their knowledge 


from the teacher, while the book should be entirely. 


subordinate. Thus only can the teacher fulfil his 
office.” 

This extract contains much truth but is liable to 
impart error. Oral instruction is always better than 
written, when the object in view is merely to impart 


information. 


than the dead book, and what is thus imparted is re- | 


tained much longer. But the object to be gained 
by education, is not so much knowledge as discip- 
line. Hence, oral instruction must not take the 
place of patient study, or class recitation. How- 
ever “dead” the book, it contains living thoughts 
and immortal principles, and the scholar must search 


for them as for hidden treasure ; for that searching | 
To fix them more firmly in the | 


gives discipline. 
mind and to gain the power of expresszon, the pupil 
must recite the lesson learned by earnest study.— 
That teacher, therefore, who relies chiefly on oral 
instruction, as a means of education, robs his pupils 
of the greatest good. Let study and recitation do 
their appropriate work, while the living voice is em- 
ployed to impart instruction. 


“A real teacher needs no book” in giving instruc- | 


tion; or if he uses one, he cares little what it is.— 


He takes his class to the blackboard and leads them | 


to search for principles—the why and the wherefore 
of every lesson, and leaves them to apply these 
principles to the subject before them. The real 
teacher gives no more instruction than absolutely 
necessary, to enable the class to go along understand- 
ingly and without discouragement. 

But in one way, oral instruction may be an im- 
portant means of disczpline as well as of informa- 
tion. And it is believed that this idea has been too 
generally ignored by teachers in all our schools. 

We instruct our pupils in mathematics, philoso- 
phy and language. Our object is to make them ac- 
curate thinkers, good reasoners and interesting 
writers and speakers. But how many teachers in 
Vermont have aimed to make their pupils good 
hearers? How large a number in our educated 
community are able to follow a public speaker, or 
appreciate his discourse ? That number is compar- 
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The living voice is more impressive | 
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| atively small. And why? Simply because they 
| have not been taught tohear. But is it not import- 
ant that all should acquire this ability 

To this end, let the class be required to report 
| every lesson of oral instruction ; let them take notes 
after every lecture delivered in their hearing, and 
| give in their own language a full synopsis of the 
argument and facts illustrated, and jet this be made 
| a prominent school exercise. And soon, the habit 
of fixed attention will be formed, and the power to 
follow and understand a rapid speaker will be ac- 


quired. Such an exercise costs much effort on the 

part of the pupil, and hence, is disciplinary and very 

useful.— Vermont Sch. Jour. O. 
oo 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE. 

| A Dissertation read before the Somerset Voluntary 
| Teachers’ Association, Aug. 21, 1862, by A. L. 
| Lane. 

Science is stern and bald; Poetry is gentle and 
refined. What have they in common? Let us see. 
At first glance, it might appear to us that there was 
ja complete antagonism of the one to the other, so 
that a devotion to the one would be utterly incon- 

und appreciation 
however, may re- 


| sistent with even the perception 
| of the other. Closer reflection, 


| move this impression, and may convince us that so 
far from being enemies to each other, they are close 


found to be the 
and influence 


' and intimate friends. Such will be 
case, if we consider the nature, object, 

| of each. 

| As the same objects may appear vasily different, 

according to the standpoint from which they are 

viewed, so with Science and Poetry. ‘l'o those who 

| look upon Science from without, who have no love 


for it or sympathy with it, it may appear stern and 
rigid, unyielding in the fixedness of its principles, 
' uninteresting in its minuteness of details, and weari- 


| some in the ploddingness of its investigations. To 
| the minds of all such, of course, it presents itself 
| in anything but a poetic aspect. The countenance 
| which it presents to them is one of grim cruelty 
land adamantine rigidity. To its friends, however, 
| it presents a different appearance. They sce it in 
| an entirely different light. Scien. truth may be 
‘to them firm and positive, indeed; it can never be 
cruel or repugnant. Even the sternest reasonings 
of mathematics present to the mind that appreciates 
them, nothing inconsistent with the gentle and the 
beautiful. The spirit that breathes through all Sci- 
| ence is the spirit of truth, and to one who enters 
|into this spirit, and places himself in communion 
with it, it is the spirit of lowing truth. There is 
nothing in the nature of true science at all incon- 
sistent with the poetic principle. 
| How is it with regard to the object of Science? 
This may be defined to be simply the pursutt and 
revelation of the True; while the object of Poetry 
is the expression of the Beautiful. ‘The one unlocks 
| the great treasure-houses of nature, and seeks mere- 
ly the substance and value of truth contained in 
them; the other takes these same truths, like so 
many unpolished gems, and gives to them a finer 
polish and a more appropriate adorning. Not all 
scientific truths may be fit subjects for the poet’s 
fit, yet none of them are inconsistent with it. ‘Throw- 
ing aside all those inferior and extraneous motives, 
_which may impel one to scientific investigation, the 
simple love of truth will be found to be the real 
ground upon which al! such investigation must have 
its foundation. Without this motive, there can be 
no true Philosophy. The old Grecians were right 
' when they compounded the word Philosophy—the 
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Love of Wisdom,—and gave to it the burden of mean- 
ing which it bears. This Love of Truth or Wisdom 
is the great basal principle upon which all true Sci- 
ence must ground its operations. He only is a true 
philosopher who loves truth, and seeks for it when- 
ever and wheresoever it may be found. Is there 
anything in such a love and pursuit of the true at 
all inconsistent with a poetic taste? Nay, rather 
do not the two ideas possess a close and intimate 
relationship ? 

Again, if we consider the influence of scientific 
inquiry, we shall find it to be direetly favorable to 
Poetry in sentiment and expression. Indeed, in one 
sense all poetry may be said to depend upon the in- 
vestigations and revelations of Science :— 

‘«?Tis first the True, and then the Beautiful ; 
Not first the Beautiful, and then the True.’’ 

So, too, every Science has within it facts and 
principles that are especially favorable to the devel- 
opment of the poetic principles. Take, as an illus- 
tration, that youngest of the Sciences—Geology.— 
How full of Poetry are some of the revelations that 
it makes to us; especially those concerning the 
world of fossil life, and the strange, wild forms that 
peopled the pre-humanic Marth ! Or, take that older 
Science—Astronomy. How often has Poetry drawn 
upon this for materials with which to adorn its 
pages! And sogenerally; Science quarries the rough 
truth, while Poetry transforms it into the speaking 
statue or the finely chisseled column. Science is 
True; Poetry is Beautiful; let the True and the 
Beautiful join hands.— The Maine Teacher. 

<7oo 


COMPENSATION OF FEMALE TEACHERS. 


Mr. E. A. Sheldon, from the committee appointed 
for that purpose, submitted a report on the compen- 
sation of female teachers. 

The subject was not one which the committee 
would have chosen; as, if they were true to their 
conscience, they must take an unpopular side of what 
seems with some to be a very popular subject. 

First, woman is the natural and legitimate educa- 
tor of children, especially in primary education, and 
man when attempting it, was out of his sphere. 

Horace Mann once said that man in attempting to 
teach children, was like an elephant trying to brood 
chickens, the more he broods the more he crushes. 
But there is a time, when the child becomes older, 
that he needs the guidance of man. Of course to 
both of these statements there are many exceptions. 
In naming woman as the best educator of little chil- 
dren, he did not imply for her a lower order of quali- 
fications than those required for their training as 
they grow older. It is not because man is a more 
successful educator of children that he commands a 
larger compensation. The fault lies deeper in the 
constitution of society and the law of supply and 
demand, which regulate all compensation. 

Another reason why woman does not receive so 
much compensation as man, is because in the nature 
of the case, with few exceptions, she cannot remain 
long at her work, and thus insure the permanency 
which gives success. 

The report proceeded to show that the mere 
amount of compensation does not always imply giv- 
ing the same amount of money. Man, as the respon- 


sible head of the family, is entitled to a larger sal- | 


ary. 
These points were briefly discussed; the commit- 


tee argued against equal compensation, yet repu- | 


diating the idea that they approved of the pre- 
sent closing up of the professions against women, 
which was the real cause of the difficulty. 


| The committee offered resolutions, that the pre- 
| sent rate of female compensation is not sufficient, 
_ but that it was not required, in the present condition 


of society, that both sexes be equally compensated. 


Mrs. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell asked if she 
might be allowed to speak, and protested against the 
idea that equal services from man or woman teach- 
ers were to receive unequal compensation. lf we 
could prove that the services were not equal, then 
we could make a discrimination. The report said 
that older children, and especially boys, needed a 
man’s guidance, but she thought that the influence 
of woman at this time was quite as essential as that 
of man. In regard to permanency, there were very 
few men who devoted their entire life to the work of 
the teacher, and if a woman did this, why should not 
she at least receive the same compensation. 


Mr. Phelps, of New Jersey, said that the practice 
of community had greatly changed of late years, and 
that the salary of female teachers was rising very 
fast within a few years. He had himself employed 
a female teacher not twenty years of age, at a salary 
of six hundred dollars per year. There was a great 
change in public sentiment in this respect, and in 
New Jersey female teachers were now quite gene- 
rally considered more efficient, not only for primary 
, education, but for some of the higher branches. 

Mr. Bulkley said that the old school organization 
of New York consisted exclusively of males, but of 
late this had widely changed, and in New York and 
Brooklyn women were receiving five to eight hund- 
red dollars per year. The evil was remedying itself, 
and no special legislation was necessary to change 
it. He thought that in New York city they had an 
| advantage over Brooklyn, because in the former city 
they had more female teachers. He reprobated the 
idea that less experienced teachers were needed in 
| the primary department. He would have the most 
| experienced for small children. 
| Mr. Howe thought that in all compensation to 

teachers, there was no adequate payment for the ad- 
vantages of education; these were things that could 
not be reckoned by dollars and cents. 

Prof. Lewis thought there was no one who was 
disposed to deny the dictates of simple justice.— 
Fiat justitia ruat celum—let justice be done, though 
our social fabric be found to be rotten at the core. 
The question was, whether the views of the lady who 
opened the discussion were not just. But there 
were many ways in which man could render services 
which woman could not render, until society is re- 
volutionized. The woman is not to be judged only 
by the pecuniary value of her service. God forbid. 
Her true reward must come in a different way. 

Mrs. Blackwell thought that in the long run jus- 
tice would be done. Twenty years ago it might be 
that woman was not as competent as man, but the 
difference to-day was far less than then. She repu- 
diated strongly, the idea that the expenses of women 
were not equal to those of men. They were, and if 
not, they ought to be. Who would say that woman 
should be denied all the luxuries and even necessa- 
ries of the profession, such as books, travel, and all 
| the facilities of intellectual growth, simply because 
she can get along without them? Women had the 
same right to these as men. We ought to measure 
compensation by what the teacher earns—not what 
they want to spend. 

Mr. Cole, of Troy, sympathized with the progress 
which had been made in the advance of woman’s sal- 
aries, but he could not see that they would ever be 

equal to those of men. The advance of women’s 
| salaries, though great, was not greater than those 
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of men. The price of brain power was rising, that 
was all; but he anticipated that man would always, | 
as a general rule, have more than the woman. All | 
the progress of the future was not to be made by 
woman. 

Mr. Barringer spoke against this sentimental talk 
about the impossibility of paying teachers for their 
services. Laws of supply and demand would regv- | 
late these things, oak society is not so far wrong | 
after all. 

He thought that the question of permanency was | 
one to be considered. In some places the govern- | 
ment refused to educate women as teachers, because | 
when this was done, some man would come along and | 
appropriate them, and thus the community would | 
lose their service, unless they happened to raise large | 
families. [Laughter.] 
Mrs. Blackwell thought that if the ladies ne 


aid better, some of these men might get the mitten. 
Renewed merriment. | 

Miss Mary Anthony moved to.amend the second 
resolution, so as to read: “That the question of 
compensation should not be regulated by sex, but 
by the value of services rendered.” 

Prof. Fowler, of Auburn, was glad to see women | 
speaking in their own behalf. He could not agree 
with the idea, that compensation should be regulated | 
by services rendered. Dr. Scott, of California, re- 
ceives ten thousand dollars for the same services for 
which Dr. Mclivaine receives two thousand. 

He thought the time would come when woman 
would receive the same compensation that man re- 
ceives, if they are to bear the same burdens. But 
we must remember that the expenses of board, cloth- 
ing and traveling, did not include all the expenses 
to which men were exposed. 

He thought that men ought to give up even large 
salaries, for thirteen dollars per mouth, and women | 
could come up and testify their love to the country, 
by offering to take their places at a less salary, if 
they could live on less. 

Prof. Webster, of the High School of this city, 
thought that the services of female teachers were 
quite as efficient as others. He had found this true | 
in his experience. He thought that the increased | 
responsibilities and labors which men were capable | 
of assuming, should receive a larger compensation. 
He would be very glad to see women’s salaries in- 
creased, and he should also be very glad to have his 
own advanced. (Laughter.) But yet, at present he 
thought there was generally a due proportion between 
his own salary and that of others in the High School, 
and if one was increased others should also be. 

Prof. Cavert thought that woman was herself the 
cause of the small compensation allowed to her.— 
Women rushed into the profession of teaching rather 
than the other avocations, until the supply is increa- 
sed far beyond the demand, Thus woman became 
her own worst enemy. 

The question was discussed by Prof. Cavert, and 
by Prof. A. M. 8. Carpenter, of Poughkeepsie, and 
others, whose remarks we are compelled to omit.— 
New York Teacher.—Discussion in State Asso’n. 

_ sao 
THE TRUTH IN SEASON. 
———, September 16th, 1862. | 

Hon. Anson Souytu, State School Commissioner : | 
Dear Sir:—l have concluded to not remain in | 
longer. On account of the high taxes caused | 
by the war, our Board of Education has concluded | 
to reduce the salaries of teachers, and to cut mine | 
down to five hundred dollars. I cannot support my | 
family on less than my old salary—six hundred. I 
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must find another school as soon as possible, as ] 
cannot afford to be idle. Can you speak a good word 
for me in some place where they want a principal of 
a High School, or any other similar position, where 
the salary would be at least seven hundred dollars ¢ 
I do not like to trouble you, for ] know you have 
your hands full; but if you know of any vacancy, 
please inform me of it. As I have met you at 
two Institutes in this county, and as you once 
made a short visit at my school, you must know 
something of my qualifications. 1 have taught for 
five years, and, though I say it myself, | have always 
had good success. If you do not know of a place 
where you can get me in, please send me as strong a 
recommend as you think I am worthy of, as it will 
be of use to me in getting a school. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Orrick OF STATE Scuoon ComMMIssIONER, 
Columbus, Ohio, September 19, 1862. } 

-, Esq. : 

Dear Sir :—Yours of the 16th instant is before 
me. During the six years in which | have held the 
office of Commissioner, many hundreds of letters 
have been received, requesting my assistance in se- 
curing positions in the schools of our State. Ina 
good number of instances it lias been in my power 
But in a very large 
majority of cases it has been my unpleasant duty to 
reply to applicants, that I knew of no vacancies such 
as they would be pleased to fill. Whenever a desi- 
rable situation in our schools becomes vacant, it is 
at once applied for by teachers in the vicinity; and 
some one soon secures the place. A thousand teach- 
ers have sought schools through me, while not more 
than fifty schools have requested me to furnish them 
teachers. 

But to be entirely honest and frank with you, sir, 
I am obliged to say that I could not aid in securing 
you a position, were it in my power; nor can | send 
you the “ recommend” (recommendation) which you 
solicit. This may surprise you; and though it is not 
a pleasant task for me to perform, I will briefly state 
my reasons. 

You mention that J “once made a short visit at 
my (your) school.” I have a distinct remembrance of 
that visit; and though it did not exceed an hour, it 
made impressions which forbid that | should recom- 
mend you, as you desire. I was led to the following 
conclusions : 

You are not a good teacher. 1donot doubt that 
you are as good as one-half of the teachers of Ohio, 
or of any other State. Indeed, I judge that you are 
the superior of many of our teachers. Still, 1 could 
not recommend you as qualified for so responsible a 
position as you seek. I trust that in our High and 
Intermediate Schools, there are not very many teach- 
ers whose qualifications are not superior to yours. 

When I entered your school, you were hearing a 
recitation in the history of England; Pennock’s 
Goldsmith being the text-book. You made constant 
use of the book; seeming to be entirely dependent 
on it for ability to ask questions. You did not seem 
to understand the business you had in hand, and were 
ignorant of what your pupils were expected to know. 
A subsequent recitation in Geography was conduc- 
ted in much the same way. You asked questions 
from the book, reading those found at the bottom of 
the page. In neither recitation did you make use of 
the excellent maps with which your room was fur- 
nished. 

Now, my dear sir, you may reply that you have 
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known other teachers do the same thing. So have | 
I, thousands of them. But I have always looked 
upon the practice as a sure exponent of the igno- 
rance or laziness of those teachers. I do most sin- 
cerely judge that conducting recitations in this man- 
ner, in Geography, History, and some (not all) other 
branches of study, is proof of unfitness for teaching. 
[ have not time to state fully my reasons for this 
opinion, but they are so patent that a very little re- 
flection will reveal to you their nature and propriety. 
What would you think of a general attempting to 
direct the movements of his army, in time of battle, 
by a constant reference to the volume of Tactics 
which should stand braced aslant on the pommel of 
his saddle? 

Twas not at all pleased with your government, or 
discipline. Your school was obstreperous, as the 
result of your own rough and vociferous manner. | 
never knew a noisy teacher who had a quiet and or- 


derly school. You were all the while enunciating | 
“general orders,” which your boys, the legitimate | 


little “ sons of thunder,” treated with uproarious in- 
difference. Long experience had taught them that 
sin and suffering do not, in your school, sustain the 


relation of cause and effect. It is true that you did | 


whip two boys while | was there, but you threatened 
the same punishment in twenty other cases, in which 


the infliction did not follow. A teacher who is pro- | 
fuse in commands and threatenings, will always and | 


utterly fail of securing the respect and obedience of 
his pupils. 

Think not that I disapproved of your whipping 
but two of the twenty whom you threatened with 
that penalty. Far from it. The whippings I thought 
two too many. I] am not prepared to say that the 
rod should never be used in school; but I will say, 


that the teacher who finds it necessary to use it daily, | 


or even weekly, demonstrates his unfitness for school 
government. I would not say that no boy should, 
under any circumstances, be flogged in school. There 
may be rare and extreme cases in which the rod may 


work the cure which other means have failed to ac- | 


eomplish. But I have’observed that the worst-gov- 
erned schools are those in which the most whipping 
is done. Its frequent repetition tends to brutalize 
and deprave, rather than subdue and reform. 

The wise, thoughtful and self-governed teacher, 
will devise and adopt measures for securing obedi- 
ence, which are a thousand times more effectual than 
all the rods and raw-hides, clubs and cudgels, ever 
wielded since Cain killed Abel. One teacher gov- 
erns by brute force; and his school is a model of 


disorder. Another rules by the force of his own | 


superior wisdom, tact, self-control and moral power ; 
and his pupils every day learn to govern themselves. 

But should the dire necessity of whipping arise, it 
is better that the execution should be had without 
much previous threatening. The pupil should be 
fully informed that intentional and persistent disobe- 
dience will reeeive its due punishment; but its kind 


and manner he should be left to learn from experi- | 
ence. If its form is what he did not anticipate, it | 
will be all the more effective. And _ besides, the | 


teacher can thus act in individual cases, according 
to the peculiarities of each. “ Il must do so because 
| said | would,” is expressive of weakness, or wick- 
edness, or both. 


But what I most of all disliked in your school was | 
the store of whips with which you had supplied it, | 


in the expectation of having use for them. This 


practice is abominable! It is equivalent to a de- | 
clared expectation that the pupils will deserve terri- | 


ble punishment; that the teacher has no confidence 





















































in them. It is also an acknowledgment on the part 
of the teacher, that he has no ability for governing 
his school, except in the way of brute force. 

The sheriff who, upon his election, should erect a 
gallows at the county seat, in the expectation that 
the people would deserve hanging, would be esteem- 
ed, by an insulted and indignant public, fit only for 
the death which he had provided for his neighbors. 

I noticed other things in your school which I did 
not approve, but which I have no time at present to 
specify. I am, however, constrained to say, that 
should your boys become close imitators of all the 
habits and practices of their teacher, their society 
will not be much sought for by people who are 
at all particular in regard to tidiness or good man- 
ners. To mention but one thing in this direction: 
the floor in front of your seat was bespattered with 
saliva which bore sickening testimony to your use 


| of a certain disgusting narcotic. 


Now, sir, you may think me severe and unkind.— 
But I am sure that 1am not. I would most willing- 
ly do you any favor which would not be doing the 
public an injury. Yours, truly, 

Anson SmytTa. 

Ohio Educatjonal Journal. 





Reports, Addresses, se. 


PESTALOZZI AND OBJECT TEACHING, 


The Committee selected by the Board of Education of the 
city of Oswego, (New York,) to attend an examination of 
the primary schools of that city, held on the 11th, 12th and 
13th days of February, 1862, with special reference to an 
investigation of the system of ‘‘ Object Teaching’’ recently 
introduced into said schools, and to an expression of opinion 
thereon, beg leave respectfully to 


REPORT, 





That the system in question is designed and claimed 


to be in accordance with those principles so promi- 
nently exemplified by the great Swiss educator, 
Henry Pestalozzi, who lived and labored during the 
last half of the eighteenth century. Of him the 
Hon. Henry Barnard justly remarks that, “ Although 
his personal labors were confined to his native 
country, and their immediate influence was weakened 
by many defects of character, still, his general views 
of education were so sound and just that they are 


| now adopted by teachers who never read a word of 


his life or writings, and by many who never even 


‘heard his name. They have become the common 


property of teachers and edncators throughout the 
world.” 

These principles lie down deep in the nature of 
man. ‘They recognize the great truth that this na- 
| ture is three-fold—material, intellectual, moral, and 
that it has its laws of growth and development.— 
Pestalozzi believed, as we believe and know, that hu- 
man beings possess affections and a moral sense as 
well as reason, and intelligence and sensation. 


NATURE AND EDUCATION. 

He therefore assumed fazth and love as the only 
true foundation of a system of education. He as- 
serts that education, in order to fit man for his desti- 
nation, must proeeed according to natural laws ; that 
it should not act as an arbitrary mediator between 
the child and nature—between man and God,—but 
that it should assist the course of natural develop- 
ment instead of doing it violence; that it should 
| watch and follow its progress, instead of attempting 
to mark out a path agreeably to some vague precon- 
ceived system. He sought to develop and strength- 
en the faculties of the child by a steady course of 
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excitement to self-activity, with a limited degree of | 
assistance to his efforts. 

He aimed to discover the proper point for com- 
mencing the education of the young, and then to 
proceed in a slow and gradual, but progressive and 
unbroken course, from one step to another, always 
waiting until the preceding steps should have a cer- 
tain degree of distinctness in the mind of the child, 
before entering upon the presentation of a new step. 


DISTINCTIVE PRINCIPLES. 
Pestalozzi believed ‘hat education tn its essence 
consists in the harmonious and uniform develop- 
ment of every faculty, so that the body should not 
be in advance of the mind, nor the mind of the body, 
nor should the affections be neglected ; and that 
promptitude and skill in action should, as far as 
possible, keep pace with the acquisition of know!- 
edge. He required close attention and special refer- 
ence to the individual peculiarities of each child and | 
of each sex, as well as to the characteristics of the | 
people among whom he lived,—to the end that each 
might be educated for that sphere of activity and 
usefulness to which the Creator had destined him. 
He regarded Form, Number, and Language as 
the essential conditions of definite and distinct knowl- 
edge, and insisted that these elements should be 
taught with the utmost simplicity, comprehensive- 
ness and mutual connection. 
Pestalozzi, as well as Basedow, desired that zn- 


struction should begin with the simple perception of | 


external objects and their relations. He wished | 
that the art of observing should be acquired. He 
thought the éhing perceived of less importance than 
the cultivation of the perceptive powers, which should 
enable the child to observe completely, and to ex- 
haust, as far as possible, the subjects which should 
be brought before him, Ue maintained that every 
subject of instruction should become an exercise of 
thought, and that lessons on form, size, number, 
place, etc., would give the best occasion for it. 

He thought highly of arithmetic as a means of 
strengthening the mind, and he also introduced Geo- 
metry into the elementary schools, with the arts of 
drawing, designing, and modeling growing out of it. 


He would train the hand, the eye, the touch, and | 


the senses generally, without which there can be no 
high executive power in the arts of civilized life. 
He was opposed to the lifeless repetition of the 
rules of grammar, but rather aimed at a develop- 
ment of the laws of language from within—at a 


knowledge of its internal nature, structure, and pe- | 


culiar spirit ;—thus affording the means not only for 


ito reign between 





cultivating the intellect, but for improving and ele- 
vating the affections. He, as well as other educa- 
tors of his time, introduced vocal music into the 
circle of school studies, on account of its powerful 
influence upon the heart. Not satisfied with singing 
by rote, he included in his course of instruction the 
elementary principles of music—Rhythm, Melody, 
and Dynamics. 

He discouraged that abuse of the Socratic method 
which attempted to draw something owt of children 
before they had received any knowledge ; but, on 
the contrary, recommended in the earliest periods 


of instruction the established method of dictation | 


by the teacher and reproduction by the pupil. 
Pestalozzi strongly repudiated the opinion that 
religious instruction should be exclusively address- 
ed to the understanding. He showed that religion 
lies deep in the hearts of men, and that it should 
not be so much enstamped from without as develop- 
ed from within; that the basis of religious emotion 





as to be found in the childish disposition to love, to 
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gratitude, to veneration, to obedience and confidence 
toward parents ; that these feelings should be cul- 
tivated, str ngthe ned, and directed toward God: 
and that religion should be formally treated of, at a 
later period, in connection with the feelings thus ex- 
cited. As he required the mother to direct the first 
development of all the faculties of her child, he as- 


| signed to her especially the task of first cultivating 


the religious feelings. 

He thought, also, that mutual affection ought 
the educator and the pupil, 
whether at the home or in the school, in order to 
render education effectual and useful. He was not, 
therefore, disposed to uphold school despotism; nor 


| did he approve of special incentives addressed to 


emulation,—preferring that the children should be 
taught to find their own highest and best reward in 
the delights of knowledge and in the consciousness 
of duty done. 


THESE WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 

Such were the leading views and principles of this 
truly great man; and with all the faults in their 
practical application by himself in the eccentricity 
of his character, they are eminently worthy of the 
profound study alike of the parent, the teacher, the 
philanthropist, and the christian. They constitute 
unquestionably the germs of that great system of 
means for the complete evolution of the varied and 
complex forces of our common nature, which zs to be 
—perchance whick already ¢s. 


PRINCIPLES 


NATURAL ORDER OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE FACULTIES, 

The committee believe that these principles seem 
to imply the existence of a great comprehensive law 
or order of development of the human faculties, to- 
gether with a corresponding order of succession and 
adaptation in the scheme of truth, which must con- 
stitute the objects to which these expanding facul- 
ties must address themselves, as the inexorable con- 
dition of their development and growth. Without 
stopping to argue this proposition, but desiring 
merely to suggest it, the Committee commend it to 
the profound consideration of their educational 
brethren every where. If this proposition be true, 
it lies at the basis of all educational inquiry, while 
its complete elucidation will essentially determine 
the character of all proper educational courses and 
methods of procedure. 

What the character of the primary school should 
be, what its subjects and methods of instruction, de- 
pends upon the preliminary questions : 

What is the character and destiny of the beings 
to be trained therein? What is the condition of 
their physical, mental, and emotional powers? And, 
what kind of studies, what description of knowledge, 
what exercises are best suited to mect the wants 
and exigencies of their present, while having refer- 
ence, also, to their future condition and circum- 
stances ? 

SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

The Committee believe it to be the generally re- 
ceived opinion, that, in childhood, all positive knowl- 
edge comes through sensation and perception. Sen- 
sation arises from the contact of our senses with 
the outer material world. Perception is the refer- 
ence of a sensation to its cause. Sensations lead, 
through observation, to conceptions. Conceptions 
form the basis of our reasoning; and, through reason, 
we are led to discover our relations to the material 
world, to our fellow-men, and to the Creator; and, 
finally, the will, as the executive power, enables us 
to act according to the dictates of reason, of con- 
science, and of duty. 
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We have thus hinted at what many believe to be 
the natural order of evolution of the faculties : 

Ist. Perception through sensation. 

2d. Conception through observation. 

3d. Reasoning upon the basis of our conceptions,-— 
ascending from the concrete to the abstract, from 
the simple to the complex, from the known to the 
unknown. 

Ath. Volition, according to the conclusion reached 
by reason, acting in harmony with the conscience 
and the nobler emotions and impulses of our nature. 





TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. 
Is there now an order of succession of studies, or 
of the sciences, corresponding to the order of evolu- 
tion of the faculties? This has been conclusively 
shown, we think, by President Hill, Professor Joseph 
Le Conte, and others, and endorsed by the highest 
scientific and literary authorities of the age. The 
question may be determined from at least three dif- 
ferent stand-points : 


Ist. From the history of the rise and progress of | 


knowledge among men. 


. ” . . ° } 
2d. From a careful examination of the relations, 


connections, and dependencies of the different spe- 
cial sciences to each other. 


3d. From an investigation of the adaptations of | 


the different sciences to the progressive wants of the 
faculties, in every stage of their development. 


All these fields have been explored by able men, 


and, from whichever stand-point the investigation 
proceeds, the conclusions reached are essentially the 
same, and they seem strikingly to confirm each other. 
Without going farther into this question, it may be 
remarked that, while the perceptive faculties are the 
earliest to manifest themselves in the order of time, 
so those sciences which address themselves the most 
directly to these faculties, to wit, those which deal 
with ideas of space, form, size, number, place, weight, 
color, etc., are the simplest of all, lie at the basis of 
all, and are best adapted of all, as experience and 
reason alike show, to meet the demands of these 
early stages in the education of the young. 
LAWS OF CHILDHOOD, 

In childhood, all is activity ; the senses are keenly 

alive to every impression made upon them ; the spirit 


of inquiry is awake and runs abroad in every direc- | 


tion in search of knowledge ; the perceptive powers 


are at work, they must be directed, and, if possible, | 
sharpened; the imagination riots wildly in childish | 
dreams, it must be chastened and corrected by de- | 
liberate and sober appeals to facts, to actual things, | 
and thus gradually enticed to its appropriate work | 
of aiding in the formation of correct eonceptions; | 
are fresh and warm, the confiding 
innocent desires to live and move in an atmosphere 
of kindness and love; the bodily powers, though 
comparatively weak, are restless, and ever panting | 


the affections 


for wholesome enjoyment. 
THE TRUE EDUCATIONAL METHOD. 


The question is, How are these conditions, so per- 
How shall the develop- 
ment of the child, heretofore assisted by Nature’s 
How 
shall his young nature, leaping and bounding in joy- 
ousness and love, reveling in the pleasures of knowl- 
edge, be preserved in its freshness, and vigor, and 
purity? Not, surely, by forced and unmeaning strifes 
with mere words and phrases, not by the mechanical | 
drudgery of loading the memory with dry formulas 
and senseless rules, not by the mastication of rudi- 
mental books, nor by those endless stripes which | 


fectly normal, to be met ? 


own method, be continued and perfected? 


have no healing power. 


This question, in the opinion of the committee, can 


| be solved only by efforts in the direction to which 
these suggestions tend. Our subjects and methods 
of instruction must be naturalized. The course of 
true education is the course of nature. Man’s method, 
to be effective, must follow God's method. As surely 
as our Divine Father has a plan in creation, so surely 
has he also a plan in education. By the light of 
history and revelation we see how he is guiding, in- 
structing, educating the human race through the 
ages. Aided by the experiences, the discoveries, 
the inventions, the sufferings, the reverses of past 
generations, we have become exalted to Heaven in 
respect to our rights, our privileges, and blessings. 
So children should be taught, as far as possible, 
by their own actual experience, and not so much by 
mere dicta, not so much by taking on trust what 
| others say, and write, and print, but by more frequent 
and persistent intercourse, or experience, if you 
please, with those objects, qualities, and properties, 
| the existence of which gives to language so much 
of its force and utility. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
Wa. F. Pueves, 
D. H. Cocuran, 
Davin N. Camp, 
Tuomas FI’. Harrison, 
H. P. Wi.svr, 
Geo. L. FARNHAM, 
W. Nico... 
- >< 
NORTH-WESTERN NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Report on the condition of the State Normal School 
of the 12th District, at Edinboro in Erie co. 
Hon. Tuo, H. Burrowes, Supt. Com. Schools: 


I have now to submit, of my observations at 
the North-western State Normal School for the 12th 
Normal District, located at Edinboro, Erie county, 
the following report :— 

Owing to a misunderstanding about the time of 
holding the annual examinations, I was unable, at 


my first visit to the school, to see it in its usual work- 
| ing order,—it being the last week of the term, the 
examinations of the lower classes having taken place, 
and some of the students being already gone. I 
therefore determined to withhold any report of the 
school till I had made another visit and could see it 
in full operation. I accordingly spent a week during 
| the early part of the Fall session, in examining its 
condition, and shall now endeavor to give a fair ae- 
/count of the impressions received during the two 


Visits. 

History or THE Scuoou.—Soon after the passage 
of the act separating the counties of the State into 
twelve Normal Districts, the school directors of the 
village of Edinboro erected a very neat and commo- 
dious two-story building, for the establishment of a 
Union graded school. When completed, the school 
was organized and put in operation. Some of the 
leading citizens, being desirous of securing the ad- 
vantages of a State Normal School in their midst, 
proposed to open a subscription for the purchase of 
the ten acres of ground, and the erection of build- 
ings suitable for the accommodation of at least three 
hundred pupils, as required by the terms of the law, 
and negotiated with the school Directors to take the 
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building already erected for this purpose,—providing | 
for the instruction of the pupils of the village in the 
Model department of the Normal School. 

This plan was successful, and the ground, beauti- 
fully located, some eleven acres in extent, was se- 
eured. Three additional buildings were erected ; one 
for the Model school, library, and a chapel of capa- | 
city for seating a thousand persons; and two for board- | 
ing halls and students’ rooms, both three stories 
in height, built in the form of the letter L, each ca- | 
pable of accommodating a hundred and fifty pupils, | 
—the one being used for ladies, the other for gentle- | 
men; while the building which had been previously 
built was appropriated exclusively for recitation 
rooms. ‘The funds for the accomplishment of these 
results were contributed by the people of the neigh- 
borhood, and, with the exception of a debt of some 
two or three thousand dollars beyond their subscrip- 
tion, were paid before the school was recognized as a 
State institution. It has now no debt, has its grounds 


improved, its buildings new and in good working or- 
der, a good library, philosophical and chemical appa- 
ratus, and the requisite apparatus for complete phy- | 


sical culture. 


extending, while those institutions which formerly 
seemed rather to stand in its way, are assuming a 
more definite sphere, and are being organized upon 
a more substantial basis. 

Number in Atrenpance.—This school was recog- 
nized as a State institution in the month of January, 
1861, and there were then in attendance sixty-one 
students in the Normal Department, and one hun- 


| dred and twenty-seven in the Model Department.— 


During the fall term of that year there were in the 
Normal Department forty-eight students, and in the 
Model one hundred and twenty-eight. During the 
current fall term (1862,) there are in the Normal 
Department ninety-six, and in the Model 130. 

This general statement exhibits, as well as figures 
can, the condition and progress of the school. Con- 
sidering its youth, the difficulties and hindrances it 
has had to encounter, and the disturbed state of the 
country,—with its teachers and many of its students 


1 


in the ranks of that army which is battling for the 


existence of the nation,—we must accept this state 


ment as the criterion of a good degree of success 
] 


and prosperity. In order, however, that the gener: 
a eenera 


| working of all the means and appliances may be un- 


| derstood, we will refer to them somewhat in detail. 


At the time of the opening of this school, there 
had never been any institution of learning of higher 
grade than a common school in existence in the 


place, and consequently it had to labor at first under 
this disadvantage. At Meadville, some eighteen 
miles south, was a large and flourishing academy. 

At Girard, a few miles west, was an academy estab- 
lished at great expense, with large and commodious 
buildings. At Erie, eighteen miles north, was an 
academy venerable with age. At Waterford, seven 
miles west, was another flourishing academy. All 
these institutions, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Girard, had received aid from the State, and were 
tolerably well endowed. There have, however, since 
that time, some changes taken place. The trustees 
of the academy at Meadville, acting upon the pro- 
visions of the late law affecting institutions of this 
grade which have received aid from the State, have 
transferred the buildings and all the appurtenances 
of the academy, to the Board of Control of Common 
Schools, and a very excellent Public High School 
has been established, At Girard Iam informed that 
the academic department is in a languishing condi- 
tion, and that the building is in part occupied by the 
public schools. At Erie, I hear from direct and reli- 
able authority, that Mr. Gale, the Principal of the 
academy, is anxious to have the school transferred 
to the Board of Contrel, and to have a Public City 


High School established, on a broad and substantial 
basis; and that the subject has already heen agita- 
ted by the proper authorities. Thus it would seem, 
from these changes gradually going on, that the 
chances for the enlargement of the sphere of influ- 


ence of this State Normal School, are gradually 


Tur MopeEL Scnoo.. At the time of our second 


| visit, the Model School was not in operation, owing 


to the fact that its Principal had gone to the army 


i z 


as captain of volunteers. On the previous visit is 


was only in partial operation, and [am consequently 


unable to report fully reé spe ting it. 


It is composed of the common schoo! pupils of the 
village of Edinboro, with perhaps a few from the 
neighboring districts. It is under the charge of a 
Superintendent, or Principal, who governs and man- 


ages the school according to the plan of its organi- 


ization. ‘This organization.—made by the Principal 


of the Normal School, in conjunction with the Super- 
intendent of the Model Department,—provides for 
the classification of the school, and the time of reci- 
tation to suit the pupil-teachers, and the convenience 
of the Principal in his visitation and inspection 
The instruction is, to a considerable extent, done 
by pupils from the highest grades of the Normal De- 
partment, who are,employed in this work from one 


to two hours a day. On account of the large num- 





ber of pupils, and not being properly graded, it b 
comes necessary for the up rl itendent to be en- 
gaged in teaching most of 1 me during school 
hours. 
It seemed to me that the efficiency of this arm o 
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the service might be somewn mpr ad, i the num- 
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done, and we noticed among the scholars in many 
of the classes, a degree of enthusiasm in their reci- 
tations, that is rarely met with. The interest and 
affection manifested by the pupil-teachers for the 
children whom they had been engaged in instructing, 
were very pleasant and encouraging. 

Among the most interesting of the exercises in 
this department, was that in vocal music. The in- 
struction was given, by one of the pupil-teachers, to 
the whole school at once, and was conducted in a 


remarkably pleasing and attractive manner ; so that 


whether the pupil was a singer or not, he could not | 


The | 


help being carried along upon the flood-tide. 
oral method of teaching was used exclusively. 

We have been informed, since our last visit, that 
a Principal has beep secured for this department,— 


the former Principal of the Normal School, previous | 


We 


are glad to see the importance duly appreciated, of 


to its being recognized as a State institution. 


having at the head of it, a man of decided talent 


and experience. For, we believe that on the success 


and efficiency of this branch, in a great measure, de- | 


pends the success of the Normal Schoo! enterprize. 
We observe that the truth of this principle is recog- 
nized by the authorities of the State Normal School 
of New Jersey, where John L. Hart, LL.D., the for- 
mer Principal of the Philadelphia High School, has 


been elected to, and has accepted the Principalship | 


of the Model Department of that institution. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Orcanization.—As already intimated, the school | 


For-the accommodation 
That for 


gentlemen is under the immediate care of the stew- 


is composed of both sexes. 
of these there are two separate buildings. 


ard, while that for the ladies is under the supervi- 
sion of one of the professors, who resides in it with 
his family. The two sexes meet each other in the 
recitation room, at the table, in the societies, and 
may meet in the reception parlor under restrictions, 
as published in the catalogue. All study is done by 
the pupils in their private rooms. They assemble in 
chapel in the morning for devotional exercises, at 
which all are required to be present.—absence being 


Each 


Professor is also provided with a class-register, in 


checked in a book kept by the Principal. 


which absences from recitation are marked. 
Boarp.—A steward, who is employed by the trus- 
tees, furnishes board to such of the students as de- 
sire it, at a price established by the proper authori- 
ties. He also has charge of students rooms, attends 
to keeping them in order, and is entrusted with col- 
lecting room-rent. As yet, however, but a small 
proportion of the students board with the steward, 
—many of them living in families throughout the 
village, and during the current term a large number 


boarding themselves. ‘These are mostly young men 


and women from the neighboring townships, who re- | 


urn to their homes on Saturday, and are back to the 
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school again on Monday morning. So long as the 
school is not crowded, and there is plenty of room in 
But it 


must be managed with great care, or evils will in- 


the buildings, this custom may be tolerated. 


| evitably grow out of it that will prove a serious detri- 
ment to the future prosperity of the institution. I 
took special pains to visit every part of the premi- 
ses, and many of the students rooms, and was very 
agreeably impressed with the air of neatness and 
comfort which on every hand seemed to prevail. 


Governuent.—Regularity of attendance upon the 
chapel exercises and class recitations is required, 
| and regular hours are assigned during which pupils 

must be in their rooms, and quiet must prevail.— 
These regulations, however, seemed to rest very 
Tor most, if not all of 
| them, were young men and women, who, having come 


lightly upon the students. 


to the years of maturity, were there for the sole pur- 
pose of securing those results which these rules were 

| intended to aid them in realizing. 
Indeed, throughout the school, we noticed the ut 
most respect and good feeling existing between 


teachers and pupils. One circumstance, as evincing 


this state of feeling, we may be pardoned for men- 
tioning. At the table of one of the Professors we 
had daily some very fine water-melons, and took 
After 


dinner we were taken to the garden, which he had 


occasion to compliment the flavor and size. 


cultivated with his own hands, and shown the melon 
patch from which the table was supplied. The gar- 
den was adjoining the boarding-halls, and the mel- 
ons in full view from almost every window, yet not 
We do not mention 
this as evincing aremarkable deeree of restraint and 
—for in every well regulated commu- 


one of them had been molested. 


moral principle, 
nity we expect it to be thus; but to show that the 
respect and sympathy of pupils for their teacher, 
were manifest. 
Coursrs or Srupy.—The majority of the pupils 
now in attendance are fitting themselves to teach in 
the graded, high, and common schools of the country; 
a small number, however, are using the school as a 
gymnasium for securing the most thorough and com- 
prehensive culture. There are, perhaps, a third, or 
half of the number, who are reviewing the common 
English branches, and atthe same time, pursuing some 
of the higher branches of the Mathematics, Natural 
Science, or of the Ancient and Modern languages, 
Most of those who are attending to the common 
branches, are already familiar with them, and have 
taught them, but are reviewing for the purpose of 
familiarizing themselves with the rationale of every 
process, and the best methods of explanation. Most 
of the teaching in these branches, as well as in all 
the advanced ones, is done with this purpose especi- 
ally in view. 

| It is a very wise provision in the Normal course, 

| that no person can receive a diploma of any grade 
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whatever, without possessing a knowledge of draw- 
ing. No person is fitted to do good teaching in any 
department, without the ability to draw and sketch 
whatever may serve, by way of illustration, to throw 
light upon the principles and uses of science. It is 








‘ding, with the addition of the 


a means of great power to the teacher, and an indis- | 


pensable requisite to his complete success. 
branch has been introduced in the school, and re- 
ceives especial prominence, and is taught from the 
elementary principles with singular skill and ability. 

The facilities afforded for the study of the Natu- 
ral Sciences, are remarkably good. In Botany much 
pains is taken to have the varieties of plants dissec- 
ted by the members of the class, and carefully in- 
spected by them, so as to be able to refer any plant 
met with to its proper class, and to hail the weed 
and the common flower by the way-side, as familiar 


acquaintances. The apparatus for the illustration 


This 
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| and Practice as acquired in the Model school. 
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Ancient languages, 
It is 
thus substantially a regular college course, with the 


and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


| addition of a full course in the Science of ‘Teaching, 


When 
this course has been completed, the candidate re 
ceives a diploma entitling him to the degree of 
Bachelor of the Classics. 

After the holder of any of these diplomas has 
taught two years in the common schools, and is able 
to produce a certificate of good moral character and 
success in teaching, signed by the directors employ- 
ing him, he receives a second diploma, entitling him 


| to the Degree of Master in the course of studies he 


has pursued. 
These 


grant diplomas to persons who have never attended 


Normal Schools are also empowered to 


| them, provided they are actual teachers in the com 


of Chemistry, Philosophy, Astronomy and Geology, | 


is remarkably good,—affording facilities in this res- 
pect that are excelled by few institutions of this 
class. 

Instruction in the Theory and Practice of teach- 
ing is given exclusively by lecture. 
department meet twice a week. At one of these 
meetings, the Principal, who is the Professor of Di- 
dactics, gives a formal lecture, designed to develop 


of the profession. 


mon schools of the State, and pass a satisfactory 


examination in the branches required. These ex- 


| aminations must be conducted by the Principals of 


The class in this | 


the Normal Schools, in the presence of the State 
Superintendent. 

The following list constitutes the Board of Instrue 
tion now employed in the school : 

A Principal, who is Pro‘essor of Mental and Moral 


| Science, and the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
the scientific principles which underlie the practice | 


The second lesson is devoted to | 


an informal discussion of methods, intended to fa- 
miliarize the teacher with the most approved course 


of practice. 
son, of the observations he has made in the Model 


The Professor makes use, in this les- | 


Department, while witnessing the practice of the 


pupil-teachers. 


There are three regular courses of study pursued 


in this, as in the other State Normal School, appro- | 


ved by the Superintendent of common schools, as 
required by law. 


The first comprises the common | 


English branches, Elocution, Drawing, Physical Geo- | 


graphy, Vocal Music, History of U. 8., Physiology, | 


Book-keeping, Algebra, Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, and the The- 
ory and Practice of Teaching. When the student 
has passed a satisfactory examination ‘in each of 
these branches, he is entitled to a diploma, confer- 
ring on him the degree of Bachelor of the Elements. 

The second, or Scientific course, embraces, in ad- 
dition to the studies named above, Trigonometry and 
Surveying, Higher Algebra, General History, Eng- 
lish Literature, Mental Philosophy, Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Astronomy, Moral Philosophy, 
Analytical Mechanics, and the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching throughout the whole course. When 
this course is completed, the student receives a di- 
ploma entitling to the degree of Bachelor of the 
Sciences. 


A. Professor of Natural Science and Greek. 
Professor of Mathematics and Latin. 
Professor of Modern Languages and Music. 
Principal of the Model School. 

Teacher in Writing, Drawing and Book-keeping. 
Teacher of Reading and Elocution. 

MerrHoDs OF 


struction 


Instruction.—The methods of in- 


scemed to be of the most thorough and 
efficient character, calculated to put to severe test 
the mental faculties, but allowing a free development 
of the pupil's individuality 

We were particularly pleased with the recitations 
in Physical Geography, indicating that the pupil was 
led to think for himself, and not to confine his atten 
tion to the simple letter of the text-book alone.— 


| Much valuable information was imparted by the 


| teacher in this department, from varied sources, such 


} 
| 


as the pupils night not have access to, or time to 
search out for themselves. 

We listened with great interest to th® recitations 
of classes in the Ancient languages. While particu- 
lar attention was given to a proper understanding 
of the meanirg and derivation of words, and their 
grammatical relations, these were not made the chief 
objects of attentiou ; but, in the translations, to make 
good English sentences with something of the spirit 
and vivacity of the original, seemed to be one of the 
cardinal principles of the teacher. It will at once 
be perceived, that this is the only course by which 
we can derive from the study of any foreign language 


The third, or Classical course, embraces the prece- | the results which such studies are fitted to yield. A 
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translation, to be of any service in cultivating the 
habit of correctness and facility in the use of lan- 
guage, must, in the first place, be correct and pure 
English, and in 
thought and emotion of the original. 


The reflection was forced upon us, while listening 
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the second place, must reflect the | 


to some of the recitations in this school, that there 
was a possibility of being too thorough and exhaus- 


tive in our teaching, especially with pupils who have 
not a very extensive stock of knowledge with which 
to work, and who have not become skilled or accus- 


In the 


early stages of development, it seems necessary for 


tomed to abstruse processes of investigation. 


the pupil to take many things on trust without un- 
derstanding all the relations which may be drawn 
out. 

We could not but think, while listening to the re- 
markable erudition and research displayed in the 


teaching, that there was possibly in some cases, a | 


waste of effort by disregarding the principle of 


“milk for babes and meat for strong men,” and that 


time must be 


can be expected to be able to generalize upon these 


allowed for learning facts before we 
facts. 
We make the: 


profound scholarship and learning 


e suggestions with great diffidence, 
in view of the 


possessed by the Principals of this school, and their 


long expericnce in the art of teaching ; but the idea 
was suggested, and we offer it for the general con- 
sideration of all teachers. 

PuysicaL Trarnrnc.—Much interest was mani- 


fested by the authorities of the school, and especi- 
ally by the pupils, at the time 


. 


of our last visit, on 
1 } 1 


The whole school 


and exhibited much 


the subject of physical training. 
joined in the regular daily drill 
ss and enthusiasm in all the exereises. <A 


earerne 


complete set of apparatus, for use in what is termed 
I Lk 


the light gymnastics, has 


been secured, and Is now 


in regular use in the school. ‘The trustees have de- 
cided to 


the purpose, 


erect a large and convenient building f 


and to furnish it with all the necessary 


uppurtenances ior compicte physical education. 


The importance of this subject is so apparent, and 


the attention of the public has of late been so much 


hat it would seem to be a proper 


me for instituting the inquiry, whether, in a school 
of this kind, there uld not be a Professorship of 
im eal K ucation wh bu im sity mld be t 
g truction in Anatomy, Physiology, the Lay 
of tlealth, Ventilation and Livin nd who would 
dai ) the pupils in gymnastic drill ; and wheth 
er ¢ upil, who is a member of the school, should 
not b ob ed to belong to ! depa tment. 
Whether a ! uid not eventually be effected 


to the community in this way, by the disuse of pat 


1: , 1 , : ‘ 
ent medicine alone, which wou d outweigh the cost 


for the considera- 


laws of health 


+a ; lic) : . 
if its establishment sa question 


tion of the public Knowledge of the 


} 















and living, and the necessity of proper exercise to 
good physical development, dropped into the minds 
of the teachers of our common schools, would very 
soon be diffused into the minds of the children whom 
they are ealled to teach, and gradually reach the 
community at large. 


Mora Trarxinc.—Pupils are required to daily 
attend the devotional exercises of the school, which 
consist of reading a portion of Scripture and prayer. 
There is also a weekly prayer-meeting, sustained by 
the pupils, which is attended by all who wish to do 
so. There are churches of the various denomina- 
tions in the village, which the pupils are expected 
to attend on the Sabbath. Beyond the incidental 
instruction which the teachers give as occasions pre- 
sent and seem to require, and the regular instruc- 
tion given in Moral Philosophy, there is no syste- 
matic instruction in Christian morals. 

If it be apparent that systematic instruction is 
needed in Physical Education, is it not even more 


ipparent that our common school teachers need 
regular and constant instruction in their moral and 
religious relations? This element in the nature of 
the child has been too much neglected. We have 


aimed in our systems of instruction to cultivate the 


head at the expense of the heart. We have endea- 
vored to give clear perceptions of the elements of 
the several sciences, but the great mass of our com- 
mon school scholars are rarely brought under the ine 
fluence of any adequate means or appliances for 
tions of right and wrong, or 
their relations to God, to 
Hlere is a wide 


quickening their perce] 
for instructing them in 
their fellow-men, to their country. 
field open, in which all sects of our Holy Religion 
and in which the particular tenets of the 
need not be 


can Olli, 


different denominations of christians 
é 
li 


sturbed. 


( 


Does 


that it should 


not the importance of this subject demand 
the attention of the authori- 


Should there 


receive 


ties of our Normal Schools? not be 


established a Professorship of Christian morals, who 
should be entrusted with the proper, systematic de- 


velopment of this part of our nature? We again 


submit the subject to the attentive consideration of 


the proper authorities, in the hope that some action 
may be taken on it. 

Furvre Prosercts.—We can appreciate the diffi- 
culties and discouraging circumstances that will 
naturally attend the founding of an institution of 
the class this is intended to reach, in a new locality. 
The delay in making its objects understood and its 
facilities appreciated, must naturally be expected.— 
Thes hindrances have b en encounter d in their 
full force in the case of this school. But it is hoped 


that the critical period in its history has passed, and 
that the way is now open for lengthened prosperity 


sased usefulness, 8S. P. Bates. 

















